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@ The great problem of the feeble minded is 
that there are so many of us.—The. late 
Joserpn H. Cuoare. 


® Social reform is the final objective of all 
social work —Enpiru Assort, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago. 


e I am willing to stop worrying about the 
unemployed when there are no more unem- 
ployed—but not until then—Harry L. Hop- 
Kins, WPA administrator. 


@ We forget that we deal with young men. 
We think we see red when what we really see 
is green—Deran Hersert FE. Hawkes, Co- 
 lumbia University to Association of American 
Colleges. 


@ Men who are radicals more often talk in 
_ their sleep than the non-radicals. Women 

radicals talk in their sleep less often—Mav- 
H : Be. ; 

rice H. Krour, Chicago City Junior College, 

to American Psychological Association. 
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} @ The thinker’s search for truth has been tra- 
_ ditionally bound up with formal techniques of 
exposition in whica the logical couplings of 
thought called for as much attention as the 
matter thought about—Tuomas H. Benton 
in Common Sense. 


@ A new profession comes into being when- 
ever there is a widespread demand for special 
expert services which can be performed only 
_ by those who have mastered a mass of tech- 
nical knowledge and are able to apply it inde- 
_ pendently in novel situations and in unforeseen 
emergencies—CHANCELLOR SAMUEL PavL 
E Caren, University of Buffalo. 


So They Say 


@ I believe that America is dance hungry.— 
Anne Morean, New York, 


© Most of our questions of public policy are 
matters of more-or-less rather than of yes-or- 
no.—Editorial, The Christian Century. 


@ Our present system of relief cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely any more than it can stop 
suddenly —Mayor La Guarpia, New York. 


@ I have always thought that it would be 
interesting if some insurance company would 
work out the expectancy of life of a theory — 
M. Maxwett Reep at N. Y. Times National 
Book Fair. 


@ Unless job security can be provided, social 
security is impossible except in the form of 
benefits and grants—Pror. Witiiam Hanser, 
University of Michigan, to Illinois Conference 
on Social Welfare. 


e The best guarantee of permanency of the 
general old age pension is the fact that the 
number of taxpayers who expect to die young 
is never enough to win an election—Davip 
CusuMan Coy e, in Age Without Fear. 


@ Ministers who stand before the public and 

urge the police to make more arrests for 

moral delinquencies for which the nightstick 

is no salvation, are only complicating the 

ange of American youth—Anna M. 
Ross, city magistrate, New York. 


@ You can’t preach adult education unless 
you practice it—Freprrick P. Keppet, presi- 
dent, Carnegie Corporation. 


e [ think that a man ought to be hung on 
a tree if he advocates overthrow of govern- 
ment.—Governor Freperick P: Cone, Florida. 


© Personality isn’t what a person does but 
what a person doesn’t.—Dr. James S. PLant, 
director, Essex County Juvenile Clinic, New 
Jersey. 


®@ To follow the course of good books in 
library circulation is to gain new faith in 
democracy —Atvin Jounson, The New School 
for Social Research. 


© Mother love is the only element with which 
I have come in contact as a college president 
which makes me think less of human nature. 
—Wriuiam Atian Netmson, president, Smith 


College. 


® How to establish an equilibrium between 
the equality of educational opportunity and 
the inequality of human ability is one of the 
most intricate problems of our civilization — 
Epwarp C. Ettior, president, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


e@ Our present complex social structure re- 
quires the development of a new social virtue, 
not in contradiction but in addition to the 
traditional ideals of personal accomplishment, 
independence and undertaking spirit. This 
new group ideal is the sense for order and 
cooperation—Dr. Franz Avexanper, Jnsti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago. 
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“Care of the Postmaster” 
Uncle Sam’s First 


Unemployment Census 


Wide World 
The postman equips himself with cards to leave at every door on November 16 


Harris & Ewing 


A report card reaches John D. Biggers, administrator of the Census 


Pictures, Inc. 


“Are you: 
(a) Totally unemployed and want work?” 


Wide World 
“You can get help in answering these questions from any postal employe” 
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Public Medical Care 


PRONOUNCEMENTS AND PROGRESS 


By MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


progress, with some notes of the processes whereby 
medical care supported by local, state or national 
taxation has become a subject for anxious consideration by 
administrators and for the constructive deliberation of 
_ physicians. 
t Before the depression, we had annually some $400 mil- 
~ lion worth of public medical care in this country, mostly 
in hospitals supported by government units and mostly 
from the tax funds of the states, cities and counties. This 
does not count tax expenditures for public health depart- 
ments. Nobody knows exactly how much money is spent 
out of taxes for medical care today, but we do know that 
more care is furnished at the public expense than was fur- 
nished ten years ago, and especially that more home care 
is supplied for people who cannot themselves pay for it. 
Welfare officers of cities, counties and states are now try- 
ing to adjust organization and services to post-depression 
demands. The recent declaration of a national committee 
of physicians in favor of the expansion of public medical 
care is evidence that progress may be found in pronounce- 
ments as well as in action. 

The welfare administrator of a western state wrote me 
recently to say, in substance: “We are trying to organize 
a system of public medical care. What is the best sys- 
tem?” There is no answer to that question. ‘There is 
experience, and there are numerous lessons from that ex- 
perience; but the tablets of the law that will tell anybody 
"just what to do cannot be displayed for the simple reason 
that they have not yet been written. The welfare officer 
of a middle-sized eastern city called on me a while ago with 
a sheaf of administrative problems: “Our public medical 
services are a headache. Home care is furnished by a panel 
of physicians: on which every licensed doctor can serve if 
he wants to, and from which every patient can choose the 
physician he wants. But as it’s working out, costs and 
complaints are mounting.” Her problems had to be met 
‘with questions rather than solutions: What medical su- 
 pervision have you? How strong and diligent is the com- 
‘mittee of your county medical society? What is your method 


M \ HIS is a report, not an “article.” It is a report of 
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of paying the physicians and of relating payment to services? 


Would the experience of some counties in Iowa, or of the 
city of Windsor, Ontario, be helpful to you? 

In 1933-35, the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion developed a system of home medical care for families 
on relief which was widely but far from universally ap- 
plied throughout the country. When federal funds were 
withdrawn from direct relief and therefore from medical 
care in the states and localities, there were frequent local 
reductions in the amount of medical care supplied, but by 
and large we have not descended to a pre-depression level 
in the amount of home care. 

The hospitals also have entered the picture. Only about 
400 cities or counties throughout the country have general 
hospitals supported by the local governments, and even 
in these places the number of hospital beds rarely is suff- 
cient to care for all the people who cannot pay hospital 
bills. Voluntary hospitals in these communities have com- 
monly carried a portion of this load, and in several thou- 
sand cities and counties which have no governmental hospi- 
tals, the voluntary hospitals have had to carry all of the 
load. Consequently, government funds, chiefly from cities 
and counties, to a less extent from the states, have been 
used in increasing measure to pay non-governmental hos- 
pitals for care furnished to public charges. Examples of 
this, as in New York City, existed for many years before 
the depression, and the policy has been extending. 

Sir Arthur Newsholme remarked of Great Britain: 
“The efficiency of medical aid is reduced by inadequacy 
in its provision and by discontinuity in the work of the 
different doctors undertaking it.” If Sir Arthur were to 
explore the American situation during his present visit to 
this country, he would find American illustrations exceed- 
ing any English imaginings. The hastiest survey will show 
states and localities in which different types of medical care, 
though needed in the same community by the same families, 
are severally supplied by different bureaus or departments 
of governments. Again, medical care for a particular group, 
children for example, may be furnished by a specialized 
agency uncorrelated with other medical and social work 


Principles and Proposals by the Committee of Physicians 


PRINCIPLES 


1. That the health of the people is a 
direct concern of the government. 

2. That a national public health policy 
directed toward all groups of the popu- 
lation should be formulated. 

3. That the problem of economic need 
and the problem of providing adequate 
medical care are not identical and may 
require different approaches to their 
solution. 

4. That in the provision of adequate 
medical care for the population, four 
agencies are concerned: voluntary agen- 
cies, local, state and federal govern- 
ments. 


PROPOSALS 


1. That the first necessary step toward 
the realization of the above principles 
is to minimize the risk of illness by 
prevention. 


2. That an immediate problem is pro- 
vision of adequate medical care for the 
medically indigent, the cost to be met 
from public funds (local and/or state 
and/or federal). 

3. That public funds should be made 
available for the support of medical edu- 
cation and for studies, investigations 
and procedures for raising the standards 
of medical practice. If this is not pro- 
vided for, the provision of adequate 
medical care may prove impossible. 

4. That public funds should be available 
for medical research, as essential for 
high standards of practice in both pre- 
ventive and curative medicine. 

5. That public funds should be made 
available to hospitals that render service 
to the medically indigent and for 
laboratory and diagnostic and consulta- 
tive services. 

6. That in allocation of public funds 
existing private institutions should be 


utilized to the largest possible extent 
and that they may receive support so 
long as their service is in consonance 
with the above principles. 

7. That public health services, federal, 
state and local, should be extended by 
evolutionary process. 

8. That the investigation and planning 
of the measures proposed and their ulti- 
mate direction should be assigned to 
experts. es 


9. That the adequate administration and 
supervision of the health functions of 
the government, as implied in the above 
proposals, necessitates, in our opinion, 
a functional consolidation of all federal 
health and medical activities, preferably 
under a separate department. 


The subscribers to the above prin- 
ciples and proposals hold the view that 
health insurance alone does not offer 
a satisfactory solution on the basis of 
the principles and proposals enunciated. 


for the same families. Hospital services are likely to be un- 
correlated with home services and to be operated by div- 
isions of state or local governments which are unconnected 
with either the welfare or the health departments. There 
are states in which a dozen different bureaus or depart- 
ments are administering different kinds of medical care 
for different categories of people without any central plan 
or organized relationship. In counties and cities the lack of 
coordination is equally apparent. 

However, correctives are beginning to be applied. Studies 
by several state planning boards and similar bodies, and 
advisory services by official and voluntary agencies within 
the states and nationally, are beginning an inevitable move- 
ment towards more coherent organization. Of much sig- 
nificance is the appointment by the American Public Wel- 
fare Association this autumn, of a consultant in medical 
care, Dr. Gertrude Sturges, who, it may be anticipated, 
will assemble facts which will help state and local welfare 
officials everywhere. 

There has been an important forward movement of 
medical societies in this matter. Before the depression a 
few medical societies, chiefly in agricultural counties, had 
undertaken definite responsibilities, under the governmental 
authorities of the area, for providing medical care for the 
“indigent.” During and since the depression, many more 
local medical societies and many of the state societies have 
undertaken to organize and supervise home medical care. 
This increase in the organized participation of physicians 
has brought problems to public administrators, but it is 
most wholesome. From the standpoint of service, as dis- 
tinguished from that of organization, the physician is of 
course the central figure in this picture. 

During this same period of expanding and confused ac- 
tion, and rather independently thereof, physicians have been 
giving more attention than ever before to the public rela- 
tions of medicine. The controversies which followed the 
reports of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
in 1932 have been developmental as well as acrid. A report 
of the Michigan Medical Society, after a survey of condi- 
tions in that state made under its auspices in 1933, included 
constructive plan-making. More striking evidence of the 
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same sort was offered the American people on November 
7, 1937, when a committee of some 430 physicians, includ- 
ing many of national distinction, made public the “princi- 
ples and proposals” which are quoted on this page. A state- 
ment of this Committee of Physicians, issued at the same 
time as the “proposals,” contains significant information 
concerning their origin and intent. 


... As a contribution to the discussion of the subject of 
medical care in the United States, this self-appointed group of 
medical men, finding themselves in agreement, has formulated 
certain principles and proposals anent such care. ... They 
hope that these principles and proposals may suggest the lines 
along which effort may be made by voluntary, local, state 
and federal agencies to improve medical care. 

It is recognized that the medical profession is only oneyof 
several groups in which “medical care” is of vital concern. 
Close cooperation between physicians, economists and sociolo- 
gists is essential. Nevertheless the medical profession should 
initiate any proposed changes, because physicians are the 
experts upon whom communities must depend. Unless the 
medical profession is ready to cooperate with these other 
groups, they cannot expect to play successfully the part which 
they should play, nor can they expect to enlist the sympa- 
thetic understanding of legislative bodies. . . . 

It is possible that the “principles and proposals” might 
have received little public attention last month had they 
not been issued, like the report of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care five years earlier, amidst contro- 
versy. In October the Journal of the American Medical 
Association attacked them as threatening the medical ro- 
fession with the dangers of state medicine, and accused the 
signatories of being “unthinking,” if not disloyal. In the 
teeth of this weighty official criticism, the theses of the 
Committee of Physicians nevertheless were nailed to the 
public wall. Controversy incites publicity. The “proposals” 
were front page news. The public reaction, to judge from 
the newspapers, has been unfavorable to the attitude of the 
official medical journal. Of more than a score of editorials 
which I have seen in papers from many parts of the coun- 
try, all, with a single exception, commend the Committee 
of Physicians either for the subject matter of their state- 
ment, or for their courage in issuing something construc- 
tive, or for standing for the principle of freedom of discus- 
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‘sion within the organized medical profession. The one ex- 
ception is the Christian Science Monitor. 
, Behind the AMA’s criticism lies more history. The re- 
port of the American Foundation, issued early last spring 
i [see Survey Graphic, May 1937, page 270] summarized the 
opinions of over two romana physicians on the public 
" relations of medicine and led to the preparation of the 
i principles and proposals, first by a small informal group of 
medical men. The New York State Medical Society offi- 
| cially adopted resolutions which were modified from 
but bore considerable resemblance to the proposals, and 
requested the endorsement of the resolutions by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association at the annual convention last 
June. The New York proposal was tabled and a resolution 
- adopted of a general character stating the readiness of the 
_ American Medical Association to cooperate with any gov- 
ernmental or other appropriate agency “‘upon direct re- 
- quest.”” Conferences with federal officials, including Presi- 
~ dent Roosevelt himself, were held by some of the physicians 
who had drawn up the original “principles and proposals.” 
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t Sota we of the Chicago Relief Administration 
'f AV, were called upon to divide the people on the relief 
rolls into “employable” and ‘unemployable’ we 
recognized our fallibility in classifying any human being as 
unable to earn. The cold terms “employables” and “unem- 
ployables” were used, therefore, with mental reservations 
and with no assurance of the finality of our judgment. 
In the beginning of our use of the terms the employables 
| greatly outnumbered the unemployables on the rolls. By 
the spring of 1937, however, the proportion of unemploy- 
able cases to the whole relief load was greater than during 
_ the first years of the depression and was increasing. It was 
| clear that we needed to know more about them. Why were 
they unemployable? Could they be made employable, and 
* how? Therefore, at the direction of Leo M. Lyons, com- 
missioner of relief of the City of Chicago, the statistical 
department of the Relief Administration, under E. E. 

Ferebee, planned a study of the unemployable cases receiv- 
ing relief from the CRA. Called in consultation were the 
f family and the medical services of the CRA and an advis- 
ory committee from the community, with membership in- 
pouding representatives of the private social agencies, the 

_ Chicago Council of Social Agencies and the faculty of 
¢ Bechools of social service. The facts which it was decided to 

seek were drawn from the case records of the Chicago Relief 
_ Administration by the workers having first hand knowledge 
_ of the families concerned. 

As cases are opened and closed daily, a date was set 
(May 15, 1937) upon which all unemployable cases open 
in the agency were to be listed for study. On that date 
we had 39,973 cases, containing 87,043 persons, reported 
as unemployable. Schedules for the inquiry were prepared 


tions were issued for their use. The completed schedules, 
after being checked by members of the statistical service 
igned to the district office for that purpose, were sent 
y to the central statistical department for tabulation. 


Requests for additional. signers were privately circuiated so 
that over 400 signatories had been secured by November 7. 

The general reader may inquire whether this is more 
than a tempest in a professional teapot. It is much too soon 
to judge whether any permanent medical current has been 
set in motion. Moreover, the “principles and proposals” are 
very general in character. They may be taken to mean much 
or little in the way of increased public responsibility for 
medical care. The statement, for example, fixes no position 
one way or the other regarding health insurance. All that 
is said is the truism that “health insurance alone does not 
offer a satisfactory solution.”’ The experience of every Euro- 
pean country long ago demonstrated that. Only time will 
show the relation between pronouncement and action. Cer- 
tainly it is significant, however, that a large number of 
distinguished physicians have united upon a program which, 
however its details may work out in the future, at least 
contemplates constructive dealing with the public in behalf 
of the improvement of medical services and their extension 
to those who need them. 


Chicago’s Unemployables 


By CLARA PAUL PAIGE 


‘ Director of Family Service, Chicago Relief Administration 


Definitions agreed upon, to determine into which classi- 
fication a given case fell, were: 


An employable case is one having one or more employable 
persons. 

An employable person is one between eighteen and sixty- 
four years of age who is working or able to work, who is not 
engaged in the care of a family or attending school and whose 
health or behavior habits are of such a nature that employ- 
ment would not be detrimental to his health or safety or to 
the health or safety of others who associated with him. 

An unemployable case is one having no employable person. 


We realize that this definition is narrow in the light of 
present day conditions. It does not include among the un- 
employables the many mature workers—under sixty-five, 
it is true, but old from the standpoint of industry, who 
are let out of jobs they have held for years; the worker 
who has lost his skill because of continuous unemployment ; 
the worker whose particular skill is no longer in demand 
because of technological changes in industry. These, if able- 
bodied, we class as “employables.” 

We undertook the study knowing that figures could 
never tell the whole story and that individual situations 
which seem to fall in categories have a way of escaping 
them. For example, there was—call him John Brown. He is 
armless, born that way, and unemployability seemed the 
proper classification for him. But having ambition and a 
good intellect he has finished his pre-legal training at a 
YMCA college and is now in a law school, his books and 
tuition charges provided by the Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Or consider Joe Smith—which isn’t his name 
—now twenty-four, an infantile paralysis cripple since he 
was two years old, for whom a course of training in a com- 
mercial art school will terminate in an assured position. 

In spite of the fallibility of judgment in such cases, we 
began the study of this group, unemployable by rule of 
thumb, scanning case by case to see if they were properly 
classified. We wanted the study to tell us more than the 
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situation of the moment, and hoped to overlook no single 
fact that might be useful in future planning. We tabulated 
by nativity and color, by sex and age, and by the reasons 
that seemed the primary cause of unemployability. Were 
these people ill or crippled, were they too old to hope for 
future work, or were they just needed in the home? ; 

Over half of the unemployable cases were so classified 
for social reasons or because of their age. Some of these 
were young people who, although of working age, were 
still in school. Others were mothers caring for their chil- 
dren or for an invalid in the family; or they were preg- 
nant women, or men and women beyond the age when it 
was at all probable that work might be secured. Sixty-five 
vears was the age set as the dividing line between probable 
and improbable employment. In the classification the 16,325 
homemakers caring for children or invalids (or both) 
bulked largest; persons over sixty-five numbered 8160 and 
children in school, 664. 

Excepting its older members, we recognize this group 
of unemployables as a changing one. The mother may be 
released when her children no longer need her care in the 
home, or the sick member of the family may recover, or 
the young people graduate or discontinue school attendance 
and start earning. 

It was not this group, therefore, that was subjected to 
further analysis but the group classified as unemployable 
because of some mental or physical disability. It numbered 
22,729 persons. 

Our first step was to list carefully, under eighteen dif- 
ferent headings, the disabilities given as primary reasons 
of unemployability. The largest number of cases, 4194 or 
over 18 percent, fell under the heading, Injury or Defect. 
Next came 3327 cases, approximately 14 percent, under 
heart diseases. Mental and nervous ailments accounted for 
only 10.2 percent of the group. Almost half, 48.2 percent 
were known to be under medical care. A small number, 6 
percent, did not require such care and the needs of the re- 
mainder were not known. The possibility of unmet medical 
needs always is a challenge to an organization such as ours. 
Experience has taught us that “referring for medical care” 
does not always mean that the client receives that care. 
Sometimes, with all arrangements made for him to go to a 
clinic, he simply does not go. Perhaps he prefers a private 
physician, or another clinic, or lacks faith in doctors. Per- 
haps the weather was bad or perhaps he shrank from the 
inevitable waiting in dispensaries. In any case there are un- 
predictable factors with which even a relatively adequate 
medical program must reckon in the long task of trying to 
get under medical care the many who doubtless need it. 

Next we considered how long these disabilities might 
continue. We found that about 40 percent of the group 
were permanently and about 7.5 percent temporarily in- 
capacitated. For all the rest, over half the group, the 
probable duration of the disability was not known. 

When it came to estimating the possibilities of rehabili- 
tation for these mentally and physically disabled people it 
was the judgment of the case workers who knew the fam- 
ilies and the conditions of their disabled breadwinners, 
that the prospects of ever working again were hopeless for 
8356 of them, about one third of the group. For a smaller 
number, 3865, there was a possibility that, recovered from 
illness, equipped with the proper medical appliance or given 
some retraining they again might earn their livelihood. For 
10,511 persons the prognosis was “doubtful.” 

Because of the probability that the prospects of reem- 
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ployment were greater for those who had not been too long — 
away from any sort of paid work, we analyzed the work | 
history of the group. Interestingly enough we found that 
57 percent had been employed at some time during the past 
five years, the men in larger numbers than the women. 
About one fourth had not worked during the last five years — 
and a much smaller number, 18 percent, had never worked. 

Our unemployables were not young. As we moved down 
the age groups from decade to decade their numbers de- 
creased, The number was largest between fifty-five and 
sixty-five years. There were 7933 of this age, 6000 between 
forty-five and fifty-five ; approximately 5000 between thirty- 
five and forty-five and in the span between eighteen and 
thirty-five years of age, only 3347. 

As a close-in sample on age as a factor in unemploya- 
bility, always of course by our admittedly fallible definition, 
thirty-two names drawn at random from the “hopeless” 
list showed sixteen cases sixty years of age or older; only 
two less than forty. By comparison fourteen names drawn — 
from the “hopeful” list showed none beyond sixty; four 
each in the fifties, forties and thirties; two in the twenties. 

On physical incapacity as a factor a few close-ins, again 
taken at random, show typical situations: 


A man of forty, a wife and three minor children, who earned 
$18 a week until in 1931 he developed a degenerative disease 
of the spinal cord. Medical reports indicate progressive de- 
terioration though he may live indefinitely. He is now in a 
wheel chair. 

A nurse of forty-six with carcinoma of the colon, constantly 
in and out of the hospital, who has had twenty-seven opera- 
tions to maintain bowel elimination. 

A man of thirty-five, wife and three children, with a severe 
progressive cardiac disease and ulcers with constant hemorrh- 
age, either condition precluding the slightest exertion. 

A man of forty-seven, wife and two children, an unskilled 
laborer who worked with fair regularity until early this year 
when he developed a hypertensive heart disease. The doctor 
states that he is incapacitated for any type of work for the 
rest of his life. * 

A single woman of sixty-one, a housemaid all her life, who 
in 1932 developed diabetes and a throat condition requiring a 
tracheotomy. She since has been able to take nourishment 
only through a tube inserted in the throat. The clinic reports 
that she never again can work. 


No formal attempt has been made as yet. to analyze and | 
interpret the findings of this study for purposes of plan- 
ning. However, some of the facts point toward certain 
lines of action for ourselves and for other interested agen- 
cies. A full use in Illinois of the provisions of the federal 
social security act would doubtless provide for many.» An 
analysis of the 14,724 homemakers who are caring for 
children very possibly might show that many more aali- 
fy for aid under the liberal provisions of the aid to de- 
pendent children section of the federal program than under 
our present mothers’ pension legislation. 

Should new categories be added to the social security pro- 
visions we should welcome the addition of ‘‘invalidity assist- — 
ance.” Such provision for the disabled and chronically ill — 
would assure them regular aid from state and federal funds, — 
thus lessening the residue of the relief load subjected to 4 
the vicissitudes of a locally-financed program. 

One immediate result of this review of cases has been a_ 
renewed consciousness on the part of the case workers of — 
unmet medical needs. So many referrals have been made 
because of health needs that available clinic and hospital 
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facilities have been overtaxed, and appointments are now 
being made for three months in advance. Another result is 
_ a greater Consciousness on our part of such resources in the 
~ community as the Junior Counselling Service and the Ser- 
_ yice to the Handicapped of the Illinois State Employment 
Service, Works Progress Administration classes and the 
_ National Youth Administration school aid program. We 
realize that while making a fuller use of these facilities we 
should also use the facts of this and similar studies to urge 
additional vocational training facilities for persons for 
_ whom specialized training may mean ultimate independence. 
Still another result has been that, from the sifting and 
sorting of the records of human beings in distress, we have 

_ been able to see the proportions of the group with the least 
_ ability to help themselves, and to assume greater respon- 
sibility for them. When funds were low, as they frequently 
have been, we knew the number of most helpless families 
under our care, and with that in mind could and did plan 
- the distribution of such funds as we had. For example, we 
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and if so, how? Is “boys’ work,” hopefully defined as 
the task of leading youth toward the realization of 
| higher ideals of citizenship, a business, a profession, a career, 
an avocation, a spare time activity or a mere outlet for one’s 
altruistic proclivities? Where are these leaders to come 
_ from? For years we have heard tales of how the great 
_ corporations send their representatives in May and June 
of each year to look over promising young livestock about 
to be turned out into the world by our great universities. 
Who is there in this land of progress that is charged with 
the responsibility of doing the same thing with an eye to 
discovering leaders in the work with underprivileged boys? 
Do men go into the work of being boys’ club leaders be- 
cause they feel themselves qualified for this work, because 
it is an easy job, because it leads to a career, because they 
like boys, or because there is money in it? Has anybody 
cared enough about the problem to explain to the men in 
our colleges, or even to our college deans, what kind of 
| worker is needed in our boys’ clubs? 
' The business of being a social case worker is becoming 
I more and more an exact science. There are some definitely 
_ accepted techniques which a young social case worker can 
=a It is not contended that the possession of these 
techniques will make an acceptable social worker unless 
‘there is a fundamentally fine character upon which to 
build. But I think we can admit that there is a difference 
between a skilled social worker and one who is not. 
Likewise, we have long realized (if we have not, our 
practical business friends will remind us) that there is a 
group of very valuable people in this world who are not 
case workers and who probably would not be made much 
more valuable or helpful if they had a knowledge of case 
work, and yet they know a lot about their fellow-men and 
how to bring out what is good in them. I am not just sure 
hat we used to call these people. For the last few years 
of them have been known as group workers. Possibly 
ey themselves would not recognize such a classification. 
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gave full rent to those families with no able-bodied poten- 
tial wage earner, and only partial rent to the others. 

With our best efforts at rehabilitation, we can rescue, 
here and there, perhaps a few hundred of these unemploy- 
ables, the number depending upon our resourcefulness and 
ingenuity. But what of the many more hundreds for whom 
a life of self-support and financial independence cannot be 
anticipated? Can we compromise and accept for them a 
program of less than adequate relief and adequate service? 
We do not think so. We believe we should have a relief pro- 
gram that will permit this residual group to live with rea- 
sonable security and comfort as folk participating in and 
contributing to the life of the community, each according 
to his ability. We believe further that the homes main- 
tained by this program should be of a sort that will permit 
the children of these families, and there are many hundreds 
of them, to grow up in a decent, self-respecting setting. We 
believe that, in terms of citizens of the next generation, 
the investment will be justified. 


of Leadership 


By SANFORD BATES 


Executive Director, Boys’ Clubs of America 


Modestly we admit that we have not arrived at the point 
where we know exactly what group work is, but we have 
formed a National Association for the Purpose of Studying 
It. Perhaps it is difficult to define a group worker because 
of the presence of intangible elements in the make-up of a 
successful one. We like to say that a person to be a useful 
playground director, YMCA secretary, or boys’ club execu- 
tive must have character and integrity and personality. 
These are all dreadfully general things. In fact, they are 
so general that it is easy for almost any local boy to possess 
them, at least in the opinion of his political friends who 
are anxious to see him land a job. When we try to itemize 
more specifically the traits that are essential in a good 
boys’ worker—honesty, frankness, patience, cheerfulness, 
energy, athletic prowess, insight, good health and moral 
integrity—we become a little clearer as to the type of per- 
son we should select, but we are not much farther along 
in determining how we should train him. 

It is true that a man needs a broad outlook on life and 
that a general education helps broaden that outlook. It is 
true that a philosophical disposition helps us over many a 
difficult bump in the road of life and that such a viewpoint 
can be acquired by reading the right kind of literature. It 
is true that a knowledge of the rules of hygiene assist us 
in maintaining a healthy body. But by and large the at- 
tributes that distinguish a high class group worker are those 
he was born with rather than those he has acquired. Never- 
theless we can all agree that the best man ever born will 
be a better man after he is educated. 

Equal in importance to the matter of education is the 
task of recruiting the right type of man for training. This 
is why Boys’ Clubs of America invited a group of educators 
to meet recently to discuss these questions. The response to 
the invitation was gratifying in the extreme. Who would 
not have welcomed the opportunity to sit around a table 
with people like E. C. Goldsworthy of the University of 
California, Stevenson Smith of the University of Wash- 
ington, Robert W. Kelso of the University of Michigan, 
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Harrison Dobbs of the University of Chicago, William I. 
Newstetter of Western Reserve, Stuart Jaffary of Tulane, 
Harold Meyer of the University of North Carolina, H. 
H. Axworthy of New York University, Father Pouthier 
of Fordham, Walter W. Pettit of the New York School 
of Social Work, Ray Hoyer of Notre Dame, Charles E. 
Hendry of George Williams College, William F. Byron of 
Northwestern, L. K. Hall of Springfield College and Mar- 
garet C. Norman of Catholic University. The character 
of the discussion, the tolerance, intelligence and good tem- 
per displayed by these folk and by the group of boys club 
men who sat with them was just what you would expect 
in such a distinguished group. These people had already 
been wrestling with the problem of fitting college men 
into jobs. They were keen to discuss, first, the innate quali- 
fications for which they should look in a young man before 
recommending him to this specific type of group work; 
second, what the curriculum content should be and third, 
what effort should. be undertaken to secure for these can- 
didates positions of promise and usefulness in this field. 


T was generally agreed that qualifications for a boys’ 

club worker should include fundamental integrity of 
character, high moral purpose, capacity for growth, devo- 
tion to the work and belief in the high calling of the pro- 
fession. He must be of a social disposition and have the 
peculiar faculty of being liked by others. He must not 
arouse antagonism or be the subject of fits of depression or 
neurasthenia. Enthusiasm, youthful spirit, human under- 
standing and wise sympathy are attributes always in de- 
mand. Business ability, energy, capacity for hard work and 
ability to interpret his work to the public, together with 
the possession of physical health, were described as essen- 
tial. A general educational preparation of college gradua- 
tion or a carefully defined equivalent should be required. 

The extent to which training for group work differs from 
training for case work was discussed as well as the relation 
between general educational preparation and preparation 
for the special field of group work. The point in the edu- 
cational preparation at which field work should begin was 
touched upon. Early inquiry into the adaptability of college 
men for actual character building or leadership work was 
found to be advisable. Professor Dobbs of Chicago and Mr. 
Hendry of George Williams laid out a definite plan for 
curriculum on three separate levels. First, the level of gen- 
eral educational preparation, represented by the under- 
graduate period emphasizing in the junior and senior years 
at least, studies of sociological, biological and psychological 
nature. The second level of more specific preparation to be 
undertaken in a one or two-year course in a graduate school 
of social administration or a specialized school of social 
work, with a shorter and more intensive course on the third 
level, pointing a candidate for a position in the boys’ work 
field. In this third level field work with the agencies was 
admitted to be a requisite and membership on the faculty 
for officials from the national agencies concerned was rec- 
ommended. Father Pouthier felt that the national group 
work agencies should assist the schools of social work in 
building up the correct curriculum in much the same way 
that the courses in case work have been developed. 

Mr. Hendry held that the specific collegiate or post- 
graduate training for group workers might be described 
under six headings. First, a general introductory course 
which would consider the field and function of group work 
in the light of the new sociology of leisure. Second, a num- 
ber of courses including philosophy of principles and tech- 
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niques; principles and methods; individual guidance, real- 
izing that work with individuals in a group work agency 
is different from that in a case work agency; group guid- 
ance, including group therapy, neighborhood and commun- 
ity center work with boys; administrative principles and 
methods of public relations and the interpretation of work 
to the community. 

The third general bracket would include specialized ac- 
tivity courses, skill courses, and the fourth, work in other 
fields that impinge upon group work. In the fifth would be 
found field work, graded and carefully supervised, and in 
the sixth the specialized course and an induction plan 
developed by the agency hiring the candidate. 

An interesting discussion revolved around the whole 
matter of curriculum content. It was pointed out that even 
with Mr. Hendry’s carefully worked out curriculum, the 
candidate need not make up his mind as to the exact type 
of group work that he would engage in until the very end 
of his course. It was interesting to note the belief that 90 
percent or more of the training to be given to the boys’ 
work leader was of a general group work nature rather 
than special training for boys’ work. 

The results of this conference may have a far-reaching 
effect. Colleges may know better what kind of men to steer 
towards a career of boy leadership and what is proper to 
include in their curriculum for the training of such men. 
Certainly it should give boys’ club leaders increased de- 
termination to broaden the viewpoint and deepen the in- 
fluence of their personnel throughout the educative process. 
We should not be beguiled by possibilities of in-service 
training or by the inevitable three-day institute or short 
course plan. United demand for a general educational 
background with a thorough preliminary training is the 
only safe method to follow if group work is to become a 
career, not an avocation. 


HERE are always three divisions in the problem of 

personnel and group work—recruiting, training, and 
placement. It would be idle to concentrate on the solytion 
of the first two and then be confronted by the unfortunate 
situation of finding scores or hundreds of likely young 
men who have spent several years in college preparation 
unable to find positions in what they were led to believe 
was a career service. There are those of us who believe 
that the realization of the third objective will follow 
naturally upon the achievement of the first two. As ex-. 
President Hoover pointed out at the conference, it was 
necessary properly to train a school teacher before the de- 
mand could be made that suitably trained teachers be em- 
ployed. If we can induce our colleges to interest suitable 
men in the attractiveness of boys’ wark as a career, if we 
can give such men that practical yet inspirational type of 
training to sharpen the inherent personality traits Which 
make a man liked by his fellows, it ought not to be difficult 
to bring boards of directors and policy-making officials to 
the acceptance of the principle. 

The business of leadership in group work or leisure time 
guidance is just as much a business as is steel, textiles, or 
transportation and there is even more reason that in this, — 
the most fateful business of all, sound and far-sighted 
principles for recruiting, training and placement should 
prevail. It may take many more conferences and much 
persistent effort to bring it about, but I am satisfied that a 
good start has been made. Certainly the autumn meeting of 
educators and boys’ work leaders laid down a base line for 
future planning and growth. : 
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i HEN aa schoolboy startled Toledo recently by 
‘ shooting his principal and then himself, the town 
7 was remarkably free from the usual hysteria that 
follows a tragedy of this sort. Significant was the comment 
| of a newspaper editor in his daily column: “It is comfort- 
ing that if this boy recovers, and his case goes to court, we 
have here in Lucas County a juvenile judge and a probation 
machinery which is unusually intelligent and well equipped 
for such an extraordinary proceeding.” 
It is less than a year since Lucas County, Ohio, installed 
_a new judge of the court of domestic relations and juvenile 
court, but in that time an amazing transformation has 
taken place in the handling of children’s cases and divorce 
hearings. 
The probation department has had a complete change of 
personnel, the old political appointees being replaced by a 
chief probation officer and staff chosen on the basis of train- 
ing and experience. The Juvenile Detention Home has 
been converted into a child study institute, headed by a 
_ psychologist brought from a children’s clinic and staffed 
by case workers with a background of psychological train- 
pre. Divorce applications, as well as juvenile court com- 
plaints, are routinely cleared in the social service exchange, 
followed by a summary of information on the family from 
other social agencies, which is made available to the judge 
before the hearing. 
__ The physical set-up of the court has been altered. Where- 
as, under the old regime, divorce hearings attracted large 
crowds of curiosity seekers, eager to hear all of the lurid 
details, the new judge holds these hearings in a small room 
j to which are admitted only the persons immediately con- 
cerned. This has released space for private offices and inter- 
‘viewing rooms for the probation staff in the interest of 
‘greater privacy for parents and children. 
_ Not only is the new judge using case work service as an 
‘aid in making decisions regarding custody of children in 
| divorce cases. His trained probation staff also is utilizing 
as never before the facilities of children’s agencies to pro- 
vide needed care for particular children, and he has pre- 
' vailed upon the county commissioners to pay board for both 
dependent and delinquent children in boarding homes when 
such placements seem advisable and parents cannot pay. 
_ When the National Probation Association sent Francis 
Hiller to make a survey of the Toledo juvenile court in 
1931, he found little to praise and much to criticize. 
Political appointments of probation officers who lacked both 
general educational background and special training; fail- 
re to use the social service exchange; lack of coordination 
with other social agencies; slipshod records; inadequate pro- 
on work and absence of protective work for neglected 
dren—these were the conditions described in Mr. 
liller’s report. Today these faults have been corrected. 
The survey was made at the request of a group of social 
“agency executives and the Toledo Rotary Club. When it 
¢ evident that the judge then on the bench intended 
ore the recommendations made in the report, a large 
zens’ committee was formed, representing forty-five 
ic organizations. After an effort to get action, this com- 
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A New Day for a Juvenile Court 


By WENDELL F. JOHNSON 
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; Director, Social Service Federation, Toledo, Ohio 


mittee soon decided that no improvement could be expected 
until the expiration of the judge’s term of office at the end 
of 1936. 

A year before the scheduled election, the group began a 
search for an available candidate to run against the in- 
cumbent. They chose Paul W. Alexander, an assistant 
prosecuting attorney, graduate of Harvard Law School, 
active in the YMCA, member of the board of a com- 
munity house. He had held a number of appointive offices, 
but did not relish the idea of campaigning for an elective 
office. He finally agreed to run, provided he were indorsed 
by the Bar Association. That indorsement was given. 


\ was a hard campaign, for the incumbent judge, al- 
though seventy-eight years old, had forty years of suc- 
cessful political campaigning behind him, and throughout 
his years on the police bench and later in the juvenile court, 
had built up strong political support. Various strong ele- 
ments in the community rallied around the new candidate. 
Protestant ministers and Catholic clergy came out openly 
for him. The secretary of the League of Women Voters 
resigned in order to assist in his campaign. Social agency 
boards for the first time encouraged their staff members 
to work for his election. He won by a substantial majority. 

Once elected, Mr. Alexander began to prepare himself 
for his new position. He visited the best juvenile courts in 
other parts of the country. He consulted the National Pro- 
bation Association. He devoured all the reading matter he 
could find on the subject. He counselled with social agen- 
cies in touch with the problem. Although court positions 
were not required by law to be filled by civil service pro- 
cedure, he asked the State Civil Service Commission to con- 
duct examinations for probation officers and required the 
existing staff to take them if they wished to be considered 
for reappointment. He asked the commission to waive its 
usual requirements as to residence within the state, and 
through the National Probation Association he sought 
trained workers throughout the country who would submit 
their applications. Charles L. Chute, of the Probation 
Association, participated in the oral examinations, and his 
office assisted in grading the examination papers. 

For chief probation officer Judge Alexander selected L. 
Wallace Hoffman of Detroit, at that time president of the 
Michigan Probation Association and a lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Mr. Hoffman was recommended by 
a special examining board from among a dozen applicants 
brought from other cities. His performance has fully justi- 
fied his selection. As girls’ referee the new judge appointed 
Rita O’Grady, graduate of the National Catholic School 
of Social Service, teacher of case work at the University of 
Toledo, and a case supervisor in the County Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

The new court is hampered by cramped quarters and 
inadequate physical equipment, but the judge wisely de- 
cided that the greatest need was a strong professional staff. 
He hopes to get a better physical layout at a later date. In 
the meantime, the court has made a real start in intelligent 
treatment of dependent and delinquent children, 
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SOCIAL AGENCY BOARDS AND HOW TO SERVE ON THEM 


11-In a Changing Scene 


By CLARENCE KING 
New York School of Social Work 


the lay board as a sort of vermiform appendix which 

had a function when social work was young and 
under private auspices but which now, given the present 
trends in social work, its professionalization and its in- 
creasing support by public funds, is merely a nuisance if 
not actually useless. The soundness of this view may be 
tested by reviewing some of the chief uses of a board [see 
Why and Wherefore, The Survey, November 1937, page 
342] and estimating their present and future usefulness. 

Boards form the nucleus for “starting new movements.” 
Social work is not today a “new movement,” certainly not 
to social workers. But some parts are newer than others 
and there is abundant evidence that no single part of it is 
wholly an old story fully understood and subscribed to by 
all the people. So far as entrenchment in public under- 
standing is concerned every area of social work still has its 
pioneer phases. Take for example the matter of relief, old- 
est of all aspects of social work. The necessity for relief is 
admitted, but its administration as a skilled function has 
not yet been accepted, generally and permanently. Only a 
few years ago the commissioner of public welfare, more 
commonly and still frequently known as the poor master, 
was no more important in many communities than the dog 
catcher or the sealer of weights and measures. It took not a 
crystallized social conviction but the sudden multiplication 
of relief expenditures in the depression to take the poor 
master out of his musty cubby-hole and raise his stature in 
the public mind. We Americans are prone to measure the 
importance of anything by what we pay for it. Public wel- 
fare became important to us when it zoomed into the top 
brackets of local government expenditures second only to 
education. But did this mean that the social philosophy of 
public welfare and the wisdom of its administration by 
skilled and competent personnel, had been taken perma- 
nently to the public’s heart? I do not think so. Public sen- 
timent does not change so quickly and it is notoriously 
fickle. I believe that in the area of skilled administration 
and modern methods, relief and every other part of social 
work is a “new movement” in American life, calling for 
just as much imagination, energy and conviction in its 
promotion as any movement in the history of social work. 
It is already in the record that the run-of-the-mill tax- 
payer and the “practical politician” have no great enthusi- 
asm for even the little that has been built up in this area. 
Can any one question that the bulwark of an able board is 
necessary to hold the gains of the emergency and to root 
them for permanency and growth? 

Boards give “sponsorship and prestige” to the work. If a 
community chest has admitted a social agency to its support, 
or if a city council has established a social service by ordi- 
nance, what more does it need, ask some of our friends. 
Anyone who has ever seen a Salvation Army captain be- 
fore the budget committee of a community chest knows the 
answer to that one. The Salvation Army is one of the few 
private social agencies that get along without a board. Be- 
ing a from-the-top-down organization it demonstrates ex- 
tremely well the advantages and weaknesses of centraliza- 
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tion of power and responsibility in a single executive 
instead of in a group. Without intervention of any com- 
mittee structure, authority descends from the international 
commander in London, through national, district, and state 
headquarters to the captain of the local corps. The Salva- 
tion Army has been admitted to most chests, but the local 
captain appears before the budget committee unsupported 
by any local prestige group. The state or even the district 
commander may come with him but it is not the same. 
Budget committees are human and much affected by the 
presence of influential laymen, even if they do not say a 
word. Every other agency has a board to plead for it. The 
Salvation Army has none. It is sure of some appropriation, 
but it finds hard going when it asks for funds to expand 
services or to start any new work. 

As an example of the usefulness of sponsorship to a 
public agency I recall the experience of a small city where 
in 1932 the expenditure of the welfare department came to 
$90,000. The needs of the community were such that that 
amount would have to be quadrupled in 1933 if they were 
to be met with any decency. The welfare commissioner 
knew this but he was under heavy political fire at the time 
and dared not ask for an increased budget. At that juncture 
his department was put-under investigation by a commission 
of seven influential citizens, representing the dominant lead. 
ership of all parties. Three of them were the commission- 
er’s political enemies, bent on removing him, and three 
his partisans, bent on whitewashing him. The seventh man 
was sufficiently strong and impartial to lift the investigation 
above the partisan level, to make it an examination of ser- 
vices and needs and not of personalities. The upshot *was 
that the commission declared that at least $360,000 was 
necessary if the department was to meet its responsibilities. 


HE commission did not stop at this point. It believed 
that it had a duty to interpret as well as to sponsor. 
Unofficially and informally it invited the members of the 
city appropriating body to meet with it and hear its reasons» 
for the staggering increase that would be asked for officially 
the following week. The meeting was held on a Sunday 
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afternoon in the neutral atmosphere of the YMCA, with © 


time enough for thorough discussion. As soon as the budget 
request was in, the members of the commission made it fheir 
business to carry interpretation to the community. slhey 
went before the Rotary Club, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the American Legion and many other representative organi- 
zations and presented the facts and figures so effectively that — 
the quadrupled budget gained united community support 
and was approved by the appropriating body with hardly a 
dissenting vote. Secure in their collective influence, these — 
men accomplished what the hard-pressed executive, sus- 
pected of bias, had not even dared to ask. 
Boards “interpret the community to the staff.” But does 
the staff of an official department, entrenched by law, still — 
need such interpretation from a representative board? In. 
January 1934, federal grants for emergency relief were 
administered in a western state through a commission of — 
five appointed by the governor. One member came from a 


lumber district west of the Rockies; one from the southern 
mining section of the state; two were railroad men, one 
_ from the southeast, the other from the northeast. The chair- 
man was a wholesale grocer and milling man. Twice a 
month these five men, each a leader in his part of the 
state, journeyed to the state capital to confer with their 
_ executive officer. Each brought with him a fund of infor- 
_ mation about conditions in his corner of the state and of 
the effectiveness of the local offices. One told of the unwill- 
_ ingness of local officials in the depressed sugar beet areas to 
_ feed Mexicans imported during prosperity but now rated 
as “undesirable aliens”; another, of the efforts of politi- 
cal agitators to “arouse” the drought-stricken farmers. 


O be sure many quick decisions had to be made by the 
executive between board meetings, but those decisions 
were made against the background of interpretation of local 
conditions and popular temper brought to him by the board. 
It will be asked why an adequate field staff could not have 
reported these same conditions. Probably it could have, 
provided always that it were adequate, equipped with sound 
business judgment and mature community insight, and en- 
joying the full confidence of the community, a combination 
which, it must be admitted, a professional staff is not as 
likely to possess as are citizens experienced in public reac- 
tion and with roots deep in community life. In any case 
the executive who has two channels of information, one 
through his staff and one through his board, is in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to check one against the 
_ other. An executive’s problem rarely is one of too much in- 

_ formation. 

_ Boards “choose, supervise or remove the executive.” 
Clearly they must, in the case of a local, private agency. 
But if the city takes over the work, cannot these functions 

| be performed by a mayor or city manager; or better yet, 

cannot the executive be chosen by some civil service or merit 
system and be removable only on charges? The public assist- 
ance officer of an English city (corresponding to the com- 

_ missioner of public welfare here) is thus chosen as a career 

man. He can be removed only on charges presented to the 

_ Minister of Health in Whitehall. The chairman of a public 
assistance committee, discussing this with me, said: “You 

‘see we can’t remove Bob, and it’s a fine thing. He can tell 

"us just what he thinks we should hear. He doesn’t have 

to fear making himself unpopular with us.” 

Certainly our persisting spoils system is a cogent argu- 

' ment for boards as a part of our public welfare organiza- 

' tion. A board with long, overlapping terms, longer than 

that of the mayor, has proved an effective device for pro- 

_ tecting the executive and his staff from removal for “the 

good of the party.”’ Growing sentiment in favor of the merit 

‘system may make the protection of a board unnecessary so 

far as the staff is concerned. It probably will not protect 

_the executive, generally regarded as a policy-making off- 

‘cial. Most advocates of the merit system exempt such 

officials on the ground that if a mayor or governor is to be 


s own department heads and to remove them at will. This 
tesults in what is called the cabinet form of government. 


lis form of administration by putting as second-in-com- 
mand in each department a career man who does not change 


Boards “make policy decisions.” To permit them to do so 
| diametrically opposed to the philosophy of the cabinet 
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form of government. Those who favor that form would 
concentrate all power in the hands of one elected official 
and through him in his appointed cabinet. If the cabinet 
should not make good, the official, it is argued, would not 
be reelected. One trouble with this doctrine is that the pub- 
lic, when there is no board interested and familiar with the 
work, has no accurate, unbiased way of learning whether or 
not the administration actually has made good in each par- 
ticular department. Another is that changing the chief 
executive and his entire cabinet every time there is a break- 
down in one department, seriously interferes with the con- 
tinuity of other departments which may have been run- 
ning satisfactorily. 

The collision between the two philosophies of govern- 
ment, one of which would vest policy-making in a board, 
the other in an executive, is well illustrated in the report of 
the New York Governor’s Commission on Unemployment 
Relief. The majority said: “The trend of governmental 
progress during the past few decades has pointed inevitably 
toward the centralization of administrative authority in the 
hands of single executives in order that these individuals 
may be held directly responsible for the execution of the 
duties which are placed upon them.” The minority replied: 
“The philosophy of one individual should not control the 
social welfare policy of the State of New York. State social 
welfare action, with its rapidly expanding horizon, touches 
so intimately and with such potential control, the lives, 
thoughts and philosophies of those served, that (we are) 
opposed to resting responsibility for that action in any single 
individual.” 

A number of states which have recently reorganized 
their public welfare departments have established policy- 
making state boards and county or district boards. In Mary- 
land the department is headed by a board which appoints 
the state executive from a civil service list. The American 
Public Welfare Association in the assistance which it has 
given to various states in reorganizing their welfare services, 
seems to have favored consistently the continuation of ad- 
ministrative boards for both state and local departments. 
On the other hand certain states which have reorganized 
with the advice of such bodies as the Institute of Public 
Administration and The Brookings Institution, have adopt- 
ed the cabinet form of state government and eliminated all 
boards. A wise compromise between these two positions 
might lie in centralization of responsibility in a single execu- 
tive assisted by a board with advisory powers only. 

Given the long history of lay boards in sponsoring and 
developing social welfare services, and the fact that those 
services are still, in many areas, in the frontiers of public 
opinion, there seems little ground for the notion that boards 
are no longer useful. The day may come when all social 
work will be so entrenched in public favor that its prog- 
ress will no longer require the informed conviction of any 
single body of citizens as a driving and interpreting force. 
But should that millennium ever dawn, with it will come 
new horizons of service calling for new efforts. 


THE Survey is indebted to Harper and Brothers as 
well as to the author for the privilege of offering to its 
readers a series of four articles of which this is the 


second, drawn from Mr. King’s book, Social Agency 
Boards and How to Serve on Them, to be published 
early in the new year. Articles to follow are: The 
Necessary Executive, and Community Roots. 
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25 SURVEY YEARS— AND 25 TO GO 


© The service which you have rendered to 
the social work field is beyond calculation. 
—KeENDALL Emerson, M.D., National Tu- 
berculosis Association. 


® Never did I believe more profoundly in 
the work which you and your associates 
are accomplishing with such discernment 
and high efficiency than I do now.—JoHNn 
R. Mort, International Missionary Council. 


© The Boys’ Club of America extends greet- 
ings and congratulations to a “band of 
prophets of a better social order” on this 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc-—Sanrorp Bates, Boys’ Clubs of 
America. 


® I am confident that, through the years 
to come, your magazines will continue to 
exert the same stimulating, thought-provok- 
ing influence over the minds of the Ameri- 
can people that they have in the past— 
James E. West, Boy Scouts of America. 


© Congratulations upon the twenty-five 
years during which The Survey has so ef- 
fectively interpreted the aspirations of social 
workers and our concern with the social 


setting in which we operate—Linton B. 


Swirt, Family Welfare Association of 


America. 


© My hearty appreciation of the services 
that The Survey and Survey Graphic have 
rendered during these many years. You 
know I date back to the time when you 
were Charities and The Commons, and the 
world do move!—C. C. Carstens, Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc. 


® When I first came to the National Con- 
sumers’ League nearly ten years ago, Mrs. 
Kelley said to me, “Always cooperate with 
The Survey. It is an important magazine 
which will become increasingly important.” 
Of course, she was right—Emity Sims 


Marconnikr, National Consumers’ League. 


©® The settlements over the country have 
received stimulus and inspiration from The 
Survey and have gained immeasurably from 
the sympathetic interpretation which you 
have given the movement. . . . The con- 
sistent policy of presenting all sides of con- 
troversial opinion has borne testimony to 
the open-mindedness and fairness of its edi- 
tor and its supporting group—Liue M. 
Peck, National Federation of Settlements. 


© Our best hope for permanent progress in 
the quarter century ahead (as in that which 
has just passed) is the service, the coopera- 
tion, and the stimulation which we can 
count upon from the able men and women 
always vigorously ready to put first things 
first in this generation. Survey Associates 
is a composite of able minds. It has been a 
privilege to work with you and we can 
look forward together with courage.— 
Tuomas Parran, M.D., Surgeon General, 
U.S. Public Health Service. 
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© For its second twenty-five years may The 
Survey fulfill and justify the promise of its 
first.—Louis Browniow, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, Chicago. 


© Over a period of a quarter of a century . 


The Survey has been not only a pioneer in 
social thought and theory but one of the 
most effective tools in social work practice. 
—Frank Bang, Social Security Board. 


® You have proved the soundness of the 
cooperative principle in publishing by estab- 
lishing the tradition of courageous journal- 
ism and progressive leadership in social 
thinking—Atten T. Burns, Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc. 


© At the quarter century mark, you have 
the freshness and virility of youth, together 
with the experience and knowledge of the 
mature adult. We appreciate your splendid 
contribution to the field of social welfare 
during these years——Frep K. Hoetnter, 
American Public Welfare Association. 


© To those of us actually engaged in the 
social work field, The Survey and Survey 
Graphic have provided a channel for the 
exchange of information, and have kept 
us abreast of developments. To lay-persons 
they have been most useful in interpreting 
the difficult problems with which we are 
all concerned.—Harry L. Hopkins, Works 
Progress Administration. 


Close to the heart of the Silver Anni- 
versary of Survey Associates have 
been the messages from friends every- 
where bringing us the best of birthday 
wishes for the future. These, for ex- 
ample, from national and New York 
agencies which collaborate with us 
year in and year out. 

The fall of 1912 saw this member- 
ship corporation of ours launched. 
Our span of twenty-five years was 
celebrated on December 2 at a dinner 
in New York, with a nation-wide 
group of sponsors; with Mrs. August 
the 
speakers: Governor Frank Murphy of 


Belmont presiding, and with 
Michigan, Mayor Fiorello La Guardia 
of New York, Prof. Felix Frankfurter 
of Harvard University and Walter S. 


Gifford, president of the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Kindred to the dinner theme: The 
Shape of Things to Come, is that of 


the special issue of Survey Graphic 
(December) and of a special issue of 
The Midmonthly Survey, covering the 
fields of social work, to be published 
when the “Mid” turns fifteen in 1938. 


® Outstanding has been your contribution 
to the popular understanding of social prob- 
lems.—Howarp R. Knicut, National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


© Congratulations on this twenty-fifth year 
—and what a twenty-five years it has been! 
Through it all you have done a fine job and 
are steadily doing it better—Dovucras P. 
Fatconer, Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 


© I have marveled at the way you have 
hewn to the line and throughout the years 
have continued to sound that note of social 
intelligence which is not easy to define.— 
Daviv H. Horsroox, National Social Work 
Council. 


© During a quarter of a century marked 
by extraordinary economic and __ social 
changes your organization has been of vital 
aid in keeping forward-looking people 
abreast of changing conditions—H. G. 
Moutton, The Brookings Institution. 


© It is a cause for wonder and admiration 
that The Survey, while helping to fashion 
effective tools for services for those who 
lack most, has never failed to keep its ideals 
so high and its vision so clear—CouRTENAY 
Dinwivprz, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


® Twenty-five years ago your organization, 
like ours, was born to undertake a great 
new venture. Through the years Survey 
Associates and the NOPHN have worked 
in the closest harmony to interpret the place 
of the public health nurse in the social pic- 
ture—Dorotuy Demine, National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing. 


© | doubt if any other quarter of a century 
since the American Revolution, certainly 
none since the Civil War, has had the im- 
portance in social and political reform of 
the twenty-five years ushered in by the 


Pittsburgh Survey. The Survey magazine | 


has been hub and axle of the progress of 
these years—AuBRrEY Wi.iams, National 
Youth Administration. 


© We bear first hand and heartfelt testimony 
to the influence on both ourselves and, our 
professional associates of Survey Graphic 
and Midmonthly Survey. By some editorial 
magic your issues strengthen our spirit and 
raise it above the daily annoyances of the 
job. May the brightest days of your first 
twenty-five years be darker than the darkest 
of the next twenty-five—Rosert P. Lane, 
Welfare Council of New York City. 


® Speaking for ourselves and for the work- 
ers in the courts all over the country, we 
have appreciated and benefited by the con- 
structive and progressive discussion of all 
related problems included in The Survey 
from time to time. We do not forget the 
services of those who, in the past, have con- 


tributed to your upbuilding, among them — 


our friend, Arthur Kellogg—Cuarres L. 
CuuteE, National Probation Association. 
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® Salutations to Survey Associates for their 
distinguished service in marking new fron- 
ters for civilized living —Stwonre M. Grvu- 
ENBERG, Child Study Association of America. 


© I am confident that our membership 
values the free-handed, intelligent, well- 
balanced and progressive policies of the 
managers of The Survey.—E. R. Cass, The 
Prison Association of New York. 


® Your journals have proved a tower of 
strength to all engaged in the task of im- 
proving living conditions, of preserving and 
extending civil liberty, of advancing the 
cause of social security, social justice and 
world peace—Harry W. Later, League 
for Industrial Democracy. 


© In keeping thoroughly alive to all the 
conflicting issues and demands of the 
changing times the social worker needs 
The Survey. Disagree with it, dislike parts 
of it, want to change it—but take it, read 
it, grow with it and through it—Howarp 
BraucHer, National Recreation Association. 


© I hesitate to think of what would have 
been the present status of social work with- 
out a magazine like The Survey to guide, 
enlighten and push back the horizon not 
only of social workers but of thoughtful 
Americans generally—Wa ter Wuite, Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


® During the last quarter century Survey 
Associates have played an indispensable role 
in revealing and recording conditions, in 
analyzing problems, and in spreading in- 
formation, helpful and stimulating to all 
who wished to implement their purpose to 
serve the common good.—SHELBy M. Har- 
Rison, Russell Sage Foundation. 


® During these last twenty-five years The 
Survey and Survey Graphic have filled a 
special need for all of us in picturing so 
graphically the whole American scene in 
which social work is practiced. We need 
these two interpreters more than ever dur- 
ing our changing times.—BrrtHa McCatt, 
National Association for Travelers Aid and 
Transient Service. 


® I am grateful for the social vision which 
The Survey has brought to ministers and 
religious workers throughout the country. 
I myself feel deeply indebted to The Survey 
and I am only one of many ministers who 
have gained deeper understanding of social 
problems and social needs because of what 
it has done—Samuret McCrea Cavert, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 


© Those twin chroniclers of social change 
in the United States—Survey Graphic and 
The Midmonthly Survey—should be sung 
in verse for their youth and vitality despite 
the quarter century during which. they 
_have scorpioned and reformed and yet re- 


_ mained cheerful and tolerant. They have 


been bitter at times, but never sour; stern 
but never forbidding; critical but never 
whining; always intelligent and full of un- 
derstanding.—Lrirer Macnusson, /nterna- 
tional Labor Organization. 


ECEMBER 1937 


Our thanks to every good wisher at 
this quarter century mark; to all those 
throughout the country who share the 
spirit of this celebration and bear a 
hand in making it a turning point in 
our fortunes and our service to the 


times. And when it comes to good 


wishes for the years ahead — the same 


to you. iB 


© You have made important contributions 
to the world of social work, and by your 
support of our work, to the dignity of 
family life. More power to you!—Mar- 
GUERITE BENSON, American Birth Control 
League, Inc. 


© It has been heartening to find Survey 
Associates, pioneer explorers of so many 
undeveloped areas of social responsibility, 
applying their unfailing implement of fac- 
tual information to conquest of a remaining 
frontier—the slums——HeELen AtrFrep, Na- 
tional Public Housing Conference. 


® Until our association acquired strength to 
establish a journal of its own in 1911, The 
Survey, under its earlier name, regularly 
gave it a column for expression of its 
“growing pains.” Education for action has 
cemented our cordial relationship through 
the years—JoHN B. ANbREWs, American 
Association for Labor Legislation. 


© The Survey constantly reminds me that 
no one can carry on social work without 
having to face the fact that social welfare 
is one and indivisible: that no one activity 
can be carried on without affecting and 
being affected by the whole wide range of 
social life—Homer Forks, New York State 
Charities Aid Association. 


® As one who during almost the whole 
period of The Survey's existence has relied 
greatly upon it for information and stimula- 
tion of thought regarding the vital social 
issues of our day, I am glad to express my 
gratitude for the significant service it has 
rendered over the years—Anna V. Rice, 
National Board, Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 


® In a period which has been characterized 
by as much change in social and economic 
relationships as in industrial and mechanistic 
methods, Survey Associates have not only 
rendered an invaluable service which all 
thinking people must applaud but have de- 
veloped a distinct field in which their oper- 
ations have a unique and gratifying useful- 
ness.—Howarp P. Jones, National Munict- 
pal League. 


© The Survey and Survey Graphic con- 
sistently offer to an active group of socially 
minded citizens a broad understanding of 
the nature of the social problems inherent 
in our society and of the aims and purposes 
underlying the day to day activities of social 
agencies. The Survey is more than a journal 
—it is a stimulator of social progress.— 
H. L. Lurie, Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds. 


© The Survey today is’ part of social work, 
the expression of current thought and a 
stimulus to progress——EucENE KINCKLE 
Jongs, National Urban League. 


© The Survey has been indispensable to 
social workers and has been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the elevation of the profession 
to its present high standing—A. Epstein, 
American Association for Social Security. 


® Salutations to Survey Associates on the 
completion of a quarter century of service, 
and congratulations to you on the splendid 
prospect for your leadership during these 
momentous days ahead.—RecinaLp M. Art- 
water, M.D., American Public Health As- 
sociation. 


© The present-day crop of professional and 
lay leaders in governmental and private 
fields of social work have had motivation 
in large part through the progressive and 
thorough analyses of social trends made 
possible by Survey Associates.—James L. 
Freser, American Red Cross. 


® It is difficult to put into words the keen 
sense of obligation that I feel towards you 
and those who have been associated with 
you in The Survey through the years, and 
for the breadth of vision, statesmanship and 
courage which The Survey has consistently 
shown.—KaTHARINE F. Lenroot, U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


® The Survey's quality of sound informa- 
tion on matters of social import, together 
with a certain gaiety of presentation, has 
helped to take the whole field of social 
change away from the statistician and the 
sob-sister and to commandeer the loyalty of 
the great body of thinking and acting 
Americans. It is a rare job in journalism.— 
CrareNcE E. Pickett, American Friends 
Service Committee. 


® The Survey has fulfilled its promise. By 
its thorough gathering of facts revealing the 
social needs of the times, and by its fair 
analysis and striking presentation of such 
facts, it has stimulated many of the im- 
portant social advances made during the 
quarter century of its existence.—STANLEY 
P. Davies, Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York. 


® What other journal brings together so 
many of the elements that are activating 
forces in education, medicine (particularly 
psychiatry), business life, industry, labor 
conditions, and art as it portrays any of 
these—all to the end that many features of 
our social living and our efforts at social 
work may better be understood and ap- 
preciated—Witt1am Heaty, M.D., Judge 
Baker Guidance Center. 


©@ For twenty-five years The Survey has 
been the indispensable help of every social 
worker. It has given him the fullest in- 
formation on all developments in social 
work and in the related fields of industry 
and government. It always has been in ad- 
vance of actual accomplishments in these 
fields and has provided their leaders with 
guidance and inspiration—Sotomon Low- 
ENSTEIN, president, National Conference of 
Social Work. 
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The Common Welfare 


Tally Ho! 


HE chase of relief chiselers has taken a new turn in 

Ohio where a commercial firm, known chiefly as a 
credit and bill collecting agency, announces that it is “defi- 
nitely satisfied” that from 20 to 25 percent of the people 
on relief are chiselers and offers to run them down for $3 a 
head. Activities thus far seem to have been confined to 
Toledo and Cleveland, but the firm is looking for business 
elsewhere, assuring its prospects that it is “effective in, de- 
tecting clients who are attempting to conceal wealth.” 

In Toledo the firm, after “checking” a block of relief 
cases, announced that 28 percent of them were “definite 
chiselers” and only 24 percent “unquestionably entitled to 
relief.”” The Council of Social Agencies, through a special 
laymen’s committee, promptly swung into action and began 
its own check of the cases dubbed “‘chiseler.”” Of 120 exam- 
ined at the time of the report five, in the committee’s judg- 
ment, were ‘“‘definite chiselers.”’ 

In Cleveland, the business firm’s report to the City Fi- 
nance Commission on the first 2600 of the six thousand 
cases it was authorized to examine showed 47.7 percent 
“actually in need”; 23.4 percent “borderline”; 17.4 percent 
“chiselers” and 4.4 percent “possessed of resources.” Here 
many social workers, while deploring the effect on the 
clients of the whole ballyhoo, admitted that the “more or 
less detective” type of investigation had turned up new in- 
formation in a number of cases. 

In Chicago the much investigated relief clients seem to 
be in for ‘‘a complete and realistic reexamination” at the 
instance of a committee of the Illinois Council on Public 
Assistance and Employment, a body of business men ap- 
pointed in October by Governor Horner. Just how or by 
whom the reexamination will be made has not, at this writ- 
ing, been announced, but Joseph Moss, director of the Cook 


County Bureau of Public Welfare, has reminded the com-: 


mittee that “the confidential nature of social service records 
is recognized in law,” and that, “the investigators must be 
capable of approaching their task of evaluating the situation 
in a scientific research spirit . . . with some standards by 
which judgment as to need can be measured. . . .” 


The Automobile Workers 


ENEATH the surface of the recent wildcat strike in 

the Fisher Body plant at Pontiac were forces and 
counter-forces that may determine the future of the collec- 
tive bargaining agreements that the United Automobile 
Workers of America now have with all the motor manu- 
facturers except Ford. The left wing faction of the union 
believes in militant tactics, not only to secure contracts 
with employers but also to enforce employer compliance 
with them. This paradoxical strategy was repudiated by 
Homer Martin, UAWA president, in refusing to authorize 
the sitdown at Pontiac. Governor Murphy of Michigan 
informed the UAWA that the law enforcement agencies of 
the state would not tolerate a continuance of wildcat sit- 
downs. President Martin now informs General Motors 
that the union will assume responsibility for unauthorized 
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actions of its members if the company will assume respon- 
sibility for disciplining company subordinates who violate 
the agreement. The negotiations begun last summer enter 
a new state, in a recession rather than a boom, when the 


pressure for production is not so urgent on the manufac- | 


turer, with the union leadership divided and the rank and 
file increasingly skeptical of the delay. 

The drive to organize the Ford Motor Company, begun 
at scattered assembly plants, was the occasion of a strike at 
Kansas City in October and St. Louis in November. The 
Kansas City plant had not yet reopened as this was written. 
At St. Louis the Ford plant continued to operate on a re- 
duced schedule, turning out new models for the local auto- 
mobile show. In Detroit the UAWA was cheered by one 
development. Several officers of a so-called Independent 
Association of Chrysler Employes, claiming the organiza- 


‘tion was a thinly disguised company union, resigned and 


came into the VAWA fold. 


Straws in the Wind 


‘6 HE volume of private placements reported in Octo- 

ber represents a gain of 21.2 percent above the num- 
ber reported in October 1936, and 79.6 over the volume for 
October 1935,” said Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins in 
giving out the latest employment service figures on Novem- 
ber 20. “Private placements, however, were 12.3 percent 
fewer than the number for September.” In each of the 
three preceding years October had shown a gain over Sep- 
tember. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Cleveland on Novem- 
ber 24 stated that while the lowest point in steel productiap 
in three years had resulted “in the lay-off of only 10 percent 
of the nation’s 600,000 steel workers, observers said the 
prevailing work week averages between twenty and twenty- 
five hours.” Earlier this year, the work week was approxi- 
mately forty hours. . . . Mayor Harold H. Burton of 
Cleveland reports that the number of relief applications in 
that city increased last month from 400 a week to 1000 a 
week, .. . Clinton S. Golden, director of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee of the CIO estimated (November 
20) that 200,000 men have been placed “on furlough” in 
the industry, including those on part time. 

The Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industry 
reports that the index of persons employed, on the basis of 
a 1925-7 average, dropped from 81.1 in September to 78.9 
in October, while the index of wages fell from 78.7 to 72.4. 
“These changes were largely the result of curtailment of 
production in the shoe and textile industries.” 

In Pennsylvania, “applications for relief during the week 
[ending November 20] totaled 10,352, a rise of 2710 over 
the previous week due largely to increases reported by urban 
centers and coal producing areas.” “Of the 5754 cases 
opened that week, 3949 were accepted for relief because of 
loss of private employment or decreased wages.” 

In spite of a 3 percent increase over the country in com- 
munity chest funds, the private agencies find themselves in 
no position to assume relief obligations. A group of chest 
executives is considering a constructive policy on national 
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and local relief which, when formulated, will be laid before 


President Roosevelt and Congress. 

Expecting 4 rise in unemployment, David C. Adie, New 
York State Commissioner of Social Welfare, has notified 
Governor Lehman that at least $54 million will be neces- 
sary to provide shoes, food, clothing and shelter for the 
state’s unemployed in the fiscal year beginning next July 1. 
This amount is $10 million more than the current appro- 
priation. ... Of those applying to the Charity Organization 
Society for aid in October, 53 percent were in difficulties 
because of unemployment, as compared with 49.4 percent 
in October 1936... . A worker in the placement office of 
the New York Urban League states that “unemployment 
in Harlem is suddenly on the up and up. There’s nothing 
seasonal about it—this is new unemployment.” 


Children of War 


HATEVER the political issues in the war-torn coun- 

tries of the old world, there can be no two opinions 
on the plight of the innocent victims of conflict, the chil- 
dren. Helpless, lost, their whole world destroyed, their 
sufferings break through all barriers of race and nationality 
to the wellsprings of universal sympathy. Happily there 
are ways in which that sympathy can be expressed, quickly 
and concretely. For example, the American Friends Service 
Committee, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, is prepared 
to send clothing to Spain—any kind just so it is strong, 
warm and in good condition. The North American Com- 
-mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, with which the Social Workers Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy now is affiliated, is conducting a 
special Spanish Children’s Christmas Campaign for the five 
colonies which it is supporting and for other destitute chil- 
dren, estimated at 600,000, in the care of the Loyalist gov- 
ernment. 

The tragedy of children in the fighting areas in China has 
been written and pictured in poignant detail but only re- 
cently have general efforts in their behalf been under way 
in this country. The appeal of China Child Welfare, Inc., 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, is endorsed by respon- 
sible Chinese officials. The long established China Famine 
Relief, U.S.A., 105 East 22 Street, New York, is asking for 
a million dollars for aid to noncombatant refugees. It will 
be recalled that the American Red Cross has authorized its 
chapters to accept money for transmission to the* Chinese 
Red Cross and other authorized agencies. Also that the 
Federal Council of Churches has announced a _ united 
Christmas appeal for funds through regular church chan- 
nels for “children and other refugees in war-torn China and 
Spain and for Christian German refugees.” 


Florida and the Merit System 


N Florida, where the only public employment service at 
this writing is a skeleton organization set up by the 
nited States Employment Service to handle the placement 
needs of public works projects, the new unemployment 
compensation plan is stalled by the uncertainty about the 
employment service. Back of this situation lies the story of 
Governor Cone’s attempt to disregard the merit system. 
The affiliation agreement between the Florida employ- 
ment service and the USES which expired June 30 has not 
been renewed. The reason is the refusal of the USES to 
remove as state director, John C. Emerson, who was “top 
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man” in the examination for the position, and the refusal 
of the governor to permit the use of state funds for the 
service unless it is headed by a director of his choice. As the 
editor of The Arcadian (Arcadia, Fla.) puts it, “The gov- 
ernor has need of more places for campaign workers and is 
determined to jar this bunch of plums loose if it is possible 
to do so.” ino 

The merit system is one of the uniform standards of the 
USES, in effect in every other state. The USES, W. Frank 
Persons, director, refuses to relax its standards in the case 
of Florida. Without an affiliation agreement, the state can- 
not obtain federal funds under the Wagner-Peyser act. 
Further, Florida employers are refusing to pay the unem- 
ployment compensation tax levied by the 1937 legislature, 
which also provided that such funds were to be disbursed 
by the federal-state employment service. 

Both the state employment service and the state unem- 
ployment compensation plan are thus stalemated by Gov- 
ernor Cone’s flouting of the merit system. Under the law, 
the governor has the appointive power. During his four- 
year term he thus can block these public services by refus- 
ing to make appointments or by making illegal appoint- 
ments. It is up to Governor Cone. 


“With Envy and Hope” 


HE District Medical Society, Washington, D.C. is 

“viewing with alarm” the new Group Health Asso- 
ciation Inc., formed by Washington employes of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. Should this venture in “so- 
cialized medicine” prove effective the society foresees that 
many other government employes might band together in 
similar fashion. It is said to be considering: legal action to 
close down the association’s clinic; forbidding its members 
to practice in any hospital that accepts patients from the 
association ; formulation, with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, of a plan for “post-payment health 
insurance.” 

The association is a voluntary cooperative formed by and 
for the Washington employes of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and its agencies. In the interest of the health 
and efficiency of its workers the board granted the new 
group $20,000 a year for two years to help it get started 
and equip its clinic. More than half of the two thousand: 
eligible employes had signed up the day the association 
started to function. 

Fundamental features of the plan are “group payment”’ 
and “group practice,” with emphasis on preventive rather 
than curative medicine. The cost per month to members is 
$2.20 to single persons, $3.30 to married persons and their 
families. Services available cover examinations including 
X-rays, complete medical and surgical care including clinic 
consultations and home visitation by association doctors, 
ambulance facilities in emergencies and hospitalization for a 
maximum of three weeks during a single illness. The asso- 
ciation has a full time staff of six doctors, headed by Dr. 
Henry Rolf Brown, and seven technicians and nurses. Any 
member of the association may elect any or all of the bene- 
fits offered and may go to an outside doctor if he so wishes. 

At the meeting which inaugurated the new services Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of Cambridge hailed “this obviously 
good thing” as a “godsend for people in between,” and 
Evans Clark of the Twentieth Century Fund said, “The 
general public will watch the venture both with envy and 
with hope.” 
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The Social Front 


Public Assistance 


HE two million mark was reached in 

the estimated total of individuals who 
received public assistance in November 
through the three programs of the social 
security act. About a half million of these 
are dependent children, a total which has 
increased some 37 percent during the last 
five months. 

Analysis of old age assistance as of 
June 1937 shows that of all persons over 
sixty-five, in states having approved 
plans, about 18 percent were receiving so- 
cial security funds. This percentage var- 
ied by states, from 0.5 in Tennessee to 
57.8 in Oklahoma. According to recent 
Social Security Board figures, there is a 
wide range also in the amount of assist- 
ance payments to the aged. At recent 
calculations, Mississippi had the lowest 
average payment, $3.69. It also had the 
lowest average general relief payment, 
$4.08. The lowest average payment for 
aid to dependent children was in Okla- 
homa which paid $9.61; to the blind, 
Arkansas, with $8.87. 

Even within a state there is often a 
wide variation in allowances for old age 
assistance. In California, which has paid 
a consistently high average, two cases 
were approved for $1 a month and nine 
for $2. On the other hand, Mississippi, 
with the lowest monthly average approved 
two cases for as much as $12 a month. 
All but six states have reported cases re- 
ceiving as much as $30 and twenty-five 
states have reported cases receiving less 
than $5. The highest payment was made 
by Massachusetts, $77; the lowest, less 
than $1, by Louisiana. 


Poorhouse Problems — Although 
there seemed good reason to expect that 
a full program of old age assistance 
would much reduce or do away with pub- 
lic homes for the aged, it now appears to 
be not so simple. 

In New York City, according to Com- 
missioner of Hospitals S. S. Goldwater, 
there has been no reduction in the popu- 
lation of the city’s homes for the aged; 
in fact at the Welfare Island home there 
are a hundred more residents than a 
year ago. Iwo thirds of those who left 
this institution, for old age assistance, 
have had to be taken back. They gave as 
reasons for their return: inadequacy of 
allowance, lonesomeness, inability to re- 
sist spending the allowance for alcohol, 
need of medical care. The longest inter- 
val before a return was five months. At 
present more than 600 residents at the 
home are eligible for assistance. 
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Washington, Georgia and Alabama 
are among states which report progress 
toward the ultimate elimination of coun- 
ty homes. Use is being made of custodial 
or nursing homes, particularly for those 
in need of medical care; small district 
boarding homes or placing out in private 
homes; rehabilitation programs; hospi- 
talization, sometimes in private institu- 
tions; outpatient and health center ser- 
vices. Some states have reported no 
progress in eliminating their poorhouses 
because of the inadequacy of assistance 
allowances which makes it impossible for 
the aged person to live independently. 


Those Pension Plans—In widely scat- 
tered parts of the country, notably Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Colorado, 
Kansas, Florida, new stirrings of the 
supposedly moribund Jownsend Clubs 
and their like have appeared. In Ore- 
gon and in Kansas, such groups attempted 
to bring about special sessions of the 
state legislature in the interest of funds 
for old age assistance. In Portland, Ore. 
a district convention brought out crowds, 
of unabated enthusiasm and size, still 
atter their earlier goal of a $200 a 
month pension for every citizen over 
sixty years old, regardless of need. In 
the state of Washington, what are known 
as old age pension unions are forming. 
Townsend groups have considerable 
strength among _ representatives from 
Washington and Oregon in the lower 
house of Congress. 

At a meeting in Denver of the National 
Annuity League, a new Social Security 
Improvement League was formed, its 
purpose “to solidify all groups in the 
United States in a united front to secure 
er:actment of federal legislation providing 
for old age pensions.” Delegates from 
ten states, representing 147 units ap- 
proved the new league, which aims at a 
pension around $100 a month for every 
qualified American citizen over sixty, ir- 
respective of need. 

While much of the “pension” agitation 
appears to be traceable simply to the de- 
sire to lay hands on more federal money, 
some of it also springs from a misappre- 
hension of the intent of old age assist- 
ance. In Kansas interested groups stout- 
ly maintain that their support of the 
present governor and legislature was 
based on the expectation of a no-means- 
test, no-lien-giving plan for adequate pen- 
sions for all citizens over sixty. The press 
generally concedes that no such promise 
was made, and that while liberalized old 
age assistance in the state, more particu- 
larly a pension plan, now appears to 
hold much vote-getting power, the state’s 


present tax program could not carry the 
burden. In Florida and California, simi- 
lar misunderstandings have been sharp- 
ened by private promoters who have 
mulcted the gullible by promises of quick- 
er pensions from membership in dues- 
paying “clubs.” Some even have offered 
privately operated old age pension plans 
which seem to be sheer hoax. In a bulle- 
tin in which the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance endeavors to 
clarify the pension-assistance misunder- 
standing, Karl de Schweinitz, secretary, 
pcints out that the only state assistance 
program which is in any sense a pension 
is the program for the blind, and even 
that is related to need. 


Training Personnel—The whole story 
of a shipshape program for training per- 
sonnel in a public assistance agency has 
been gathered into three mimeographed 
reports by the Allegheny County, Pa. 
Department of Welfare. Originally the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund of Allegheny 
County, this agency in 1936 was expand- 


ed with the social security program. How. 


the agency met a pressing need for rapid 
staff expansion, trained its own workers 
when sufficient experienced personnel was 
not to be found, and then assessed the 
adequacy of the training job, is told in a 
report of the student training committee 
and a personnel report. The third book- 
let, a manual for workers on the job, 
includes the complete set-up of the three 
assistance services for the county—his- 
tory, policy and procedures. The two re- 
ports are available at 25 cents each; the 
manual at $1, or at $1.25 with index tabs, 
from the department, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Relief 


N the same day that an economy- 

minded Congress set up shop for a 
special session, with ideas of placating 
taxpayers and business, the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors opened in Washing- 
ton, with a meeting which sounded loud 
warnings of more relief dangers ahefd. 
The billion and a half WPA dollars for 
the present fiscal year, reluctantly ac- 
cepted as an absolute top by Congress- 
men who thought a billion would do, the 


‘mayors called obviously inadequate for 


the winter ahead. 

So far as official pronouncements go, 
WPA still is determined to keep within 
the budget which the mayors attacked. 
But that budget, allowing for a small 
nermal winter increase, was drawn with 
the expectation of gradually improving 
business conditions. The 10 to 20 percent 
recession in employment in the past few 
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months, as estimated by the mayors, is 
verified by sources less open to charges of 
special interest. 

To the question of increased municipal 
contributions to relief, the mayors an- 
swered that if conditions became even a 
little worse, the local money available 
would not meet even the present bur- 
_ dens of caring for unemployables, and as- 
sisting the jobless employables for whom 
WPA at its present level does not have 
room. The only answer which the may- 
ors suggested is increased federal spend- 
ing for relief—work relief or otherwise. 

The conference condemned as illogical 
any attempt on the part of WPA plan- 
ners to determine in advance an absolute 
figure for the amount of relief money to 
be needed each month. Without a dis- 
senting voice, the mayors passed a reso- 
lution directing the conference executive 
committee to survey conditions in Decem- 
ber for report to the January 1938 ses- 
sion of Congress on the real extent of 
the country’s relief needs. Other resolu- 
tions called for a clear definition of “em- 
ployables” and “unemployables”; urged 
the CIO and AF of L to compose their 
differences in the interests of industrial 
recovery; cffered the conference facilities 
to the new Federal Housing Authority. 


Priming—In the matter of “pump prim- 
ing” ‘of industry, WPA’s purchases of 
material, supplies and equipment had 
reached by the end of September a cumu- 
lative total of $503,681,761. Lumber and 
its products constituted the largest item, 
10 percent of the total, with cement, pav- 
ing materials and textiles following in 
order. 


Surplus Commodities—In the size 
and complexity of the whole “relief busi- 
ness” in New York, most people, except 
those close in to it, are unaware how 
large surplus commodities still loom in 
the total picture. For example, in Sep- 
tember commodities with an estimated 
retail value of $411,500 were distributed 
by the Emergency Relief Bureau to cli- 
ents of public and private agencies. Dur- 
ing the same month the relief expendi- 
tures of all private agencies reporting to 
the Welfare Council totaled $148,600. As 
_a further evidence of the proportions of 
commodity relief, the ERB in September 
expended $26,094 for milk distributed 
_ through private agencies to children and 
te nursing or expectant mothers. 


Strikes — Chicago district relief offices 
have had several recent sit-in strikes of 
clients. While the requests made often 
have been reasonable and adjustable, the 
real problems began when the relief of- 
fice became a sort of neighborhood lodging 
house. Two strikes lasted two days and 
a night each. Janitors had to remain on 
night duty to look after property. Eating 


lunches, climbing in and out of windows, 
community singing and other disturb- 
ances made acute difficulties in operating 
the relief office, and police finally had to 
persuade the sitters-in to leave at closing 
time. No hard feelings were aroused, ac- 
cording to local observers. One of the 
strike issues was the requirement that 
grievances be taken to a central public 
relations department instead of being 
heard at the neighborhood relief offices. 
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Protest—The National Unemployment 
League, president, Darwin J. Meserole, 
New York, is circulating a petition pro- 
testing the “drastic curtailment of public 
works by the federal government,” and 
“unemployed left to the mercy of local 
governments and private charity.” The 
petition calls on the President to recom- 
mend and the special session of Congress 
to enact “legislation which will assure the 
continuance of the federal public works 
and relief program to the extent of the 
need of the surplus unemployed workers 
of the nation, securing from the state and 
local. governments such cooperation, fi- 
nancial and otherwise as they are able to 
contribute.” 


Among the States 


ARR c new Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Assistance, while still in 
process of consolidation and reorganiza- 
tion, has been for several weeks in a 
“State of investigation” by a committee 
of three accountants appointed by Gov- 
ernor Earle as a result of charges of in- 
efficient administration, and demands for 
the resignation of Karl de Schweinitz, its 
secretary, brought by Mrs. Emma Guffy 
Miller, Democratic national committee 
woman. Mrs. Miller’s charges have to do 
largely with “over-spending,” including 


cost of administration, and the “packing” 
of the state and county offices with peo- 
ple from “Pray’s school,” meaning pre- 
sumably the Pennsylvania School of So- 
cial Work, Kenneth L. M. Pray, pro- 
fessor of social planning and administra- 
tion, affiliated with the University of 
Pennsylvania. She calls on Mr. de 
Schweinitz for a “list of the people in 
your office and their political affiliations,” 
and asks, “whose political set-up is this?” 

The document in which Mr. de Schwei- 
nitz replies with facts and figures to 
Mrs. Miller’s charges, line by line, is 
prefaced by the statement, “My primary 
interest at this time is to protect the pub- 
lic assistance program from any possibil- 
ity of political administration.” 

The Harrisburg Patriot, commenting 
on the investigation says: “Scores of 
Democratic politicians who have been 
gunning for de Schweinitz’s scalp for 
many months are hoping that the relief 
head will be replaced. Other groups be- 
lieve that he should be retained as an as- 
surance that politics will be kept out of 
the relief system.” 

Meantime the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers, with fewer than 10 percent of 
its 500 members in the employ of the 
state, has called on Governor Earle to 
continue to fight off “patronage grabbers” 
and to “protect the beneficiaries of relief 
against the possibility of brutal coercion 
or discrimination.” Governor Earle will 
return on December 16 from a trip to 
Sweden and has promised a prompt de- 
cision on the report of the committee of 
accountants. 


Opposition—The progress of reorgan- 
ization of Michigan’s state and county 
public welfare set-up under laws passed 
by the last legislature has been halted by 
action originating in county supervisors 
opposed to the new plan. The laws pro- 
vide for a new state department of pub- 
lic assistance, effective January 1, 1938; 
new county organization abolishing vari- 
ous local bodies, effective March 1, 1938. 
Opponents of the reorganization circu- 
lated petitions and secured enough signa- 
tures to require a referendum at the No- 
vember 1938 elections on the law creat- 
ing the state department. This automati- 
cally defers the effectiveness of the meas- 
ure until the electorate has spoken. The 
attorney general has ruled that it also 
makes the law affecting counties similar- 
ly inoperative with the exception of the 
section which carries the appropriation. 

While the opposition of the supervis- 
ors was motivated, say observers, by 
their own loss of jobs and patronage un- 
der the new plan, it seems to have been 
focused on the claim that social workers 
were endeavoring to perpetuate them- 
selves in office—“Common people cannot 
get jobs under the new law.” 
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Responsible Michigan officials are now 
faced with the question of administering 
public assistance funds under rulings of 
the Social Security Board. At present 
old age assistance is under the State 
Welfare Department and aid to de- 
pendent children and to the blind under 
the State Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, which was due to expire with the 
organization of the new department. 
This arrangement is likely to continue 
during the suspension of the new laws, 
and even if they should be nullified by 
referendum, until such time as the legis- 
lature provides a more satisfactory pro- 
cedure. 

One of Pennsylvania’s new laws abol- 
ishing local poor boards has likewise been 
attacked, this time in the courts. The 
lower court in which the case was 
brought upheld the law but the decision 
was appealed and at this writing no de- 
cision .has been handed down. 


In-Service Training—An in-service 
training program, arranged by the Indi- 
ana Department of Welfare with the 
advice and help of the Indiana University 
Training Course for Social Work has 
extended its services to 242 welfare staff 
members in fifty-four counties. 

The courses of this new program are 
built around the everyday needs of coun- 
ty welfare departments as expressed by 
those on the job. Centers for eleven study 
groups, of twelve to thirty members each, 
are so distributed geographically that 
few workers have to travel more than 
thirty miles to the meeting place. Two 
ceurses are given, one on the broader as- 
pects of public welfare, the other for 
work with the individual client. Twelve 
monthly one-day meetings are held, with 
two two-hour sessions on each class day. 

Two additional classes have been ar- 
ranged by the university, at Marion and 
at Fort Wayne. These are non-credit 
study courses in public welfare, meeting 
three times a week for the first month 
and once a month for the next ten. It is 
expected that definite merit ratings in the 
department will result from completion 
of the courses. 


Concerning Children 


BY a process of figuring worthy of a 

top-flight statistician William H. 
Matthews of the New York AICP has 
arrived at the conclusion that if total days 
care in AICP’s 1937 fresh air camps had 
been given to one child that child would 
have enjoyed 137 years in camp. 


Adoption Standards—The urgency 
of better standards and uniform state 
laws for child adoption was stressed at 
the yearly weekend meeting of the Child 
Welfare League of America. “There is 
no single subject that during the last year 
or two has aroused so much discussion 
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. . . The standards, the laws and pro- 
cedures throughout the country show the 
greatest variation,” said C. C. Carstens, 
director, who has just concluded a coun- 
try-wide survey of the question. 

Edwin D. Solenberger, league presi- 
dent, summed up the situation as a seri- 
ous one toward which an educational 
effort must be made to arouse public 
consciousness, for the protection of child 
and foster parents. He urged uniform 
state laws in every state to provide that: 

Placement of children in foster fam- 
ilies’ homes for adoption be made pos- 
sible only by the state and its administra- 
tive units or by private agencies licensed 
by the state; 

Supervision by the state of child-placing 
and home-finding be required in the case 
of every petition coming up for adoption, 
for the purpose of providing the judge 
with reliable data on the basis of which 
he may reach a wise decision; 

A period of time, preferably a year, 
be required for the child to have been in 
the home before adoption is consummated 
with at least four visits during the year 
from a representative of the agency. 


Maternal Care — Better Care for 
Mothers and Babies will be the subject 
of a conference called by the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for January 17-18, in 
Washington, at the request of social and 
health groups concerned over this coun- 
try’s bad record in infant and maternal 
health. 

Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the 
bureau, has appointed a planning com- 
mittee for the conference headed by Mrs. 
J. K. Pettengill of the National Congress 
of Parénts and Teachers. 


Perilous Births — Pertinent at this 
time on account of the developing mater- 
nal and child-health program of the So- 
cial Security Board is the study, Infant 
and Maternal Mortality Among Negroes, 
made by Elizabeth C. Tandy of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau for publication in the 
Journal of Negro Education. In the 
United States each year more than 250,- 
000 Negro infants are born alive and 
more than 18,000 are stillborn. Each 
year about 22,000 Negro infants die be- 
fore completing their first year of life 
(11,500 in the first month) and 2400 
Negro mothers die from causes directly 
due to pregnancy and childbirth. 

The study shows that the mortality 
rate of Negro infants in the United 
States, 1933-35, was 86 per 1000 live 
births as compared with 53 for white in- 
fants. In every state with 500 or more 
Negro live births annually the mortal- 
ity rate of Negro infants was in excess 
of that for white infants. In Delaware, 
the District of Columbia and Oklahoma 
it was more than double; in eighteen 
other states as scattered as Florida, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Virginia it 


was more than 50 percent higher. The 
maternal mortality rate for the period 
1933-35 was 96 per 10,000 live births for 
Negro and 55 per 10,000 live births for 
white women. In the District of Colum- 
bia and six states, California, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma and Texas, 
the rate for Negro mothers in 1935 was 
more than double the rate for whites. 
Some, but not much, of the sting of 
these findings is drawn by the assurance 
of a downward trend in the rate for both 
infants and mothers, this due largely to 
the gradual adaption of the Negro to his 
environment and to the increasing health- 
fulness of his community. Only “to some — 
extent,’ Miss Tandy observes, can it be 
associated with the development of mater- 
nal and child programs since “such pro- 
grams among Negroes in most sections 
of this country are still in a beginning 
or pioneer stage.” 


Training by Practice—To the tune 
of an eight-hour-day, five days a week, 
fourteen carefully selected students from 
college and university departments of 
sociology spent eight weeks of last sum- 
mer in intensive training with the. De- 
troit, Mich. Children’s Aid Society. All 
had had at least three years of sociology. 
They added four to six hours to their 
college credit while learning how the 
inside wheels go ’round in a private child 
caring agency. They attended lectures, 
did intensive field work, and were in- 
troduced to agency procedures and poli- 
cies. There was careful supervision of 
the student workers and ample opportun- 
ity for discussion. Study courses and 
schedules had been worked out in detail, 
with the guidance of experience in three 
previous summer institutes. A  well- 
stocked reading room and selected bib- 
liographies helped to complete the job of 
introducing students to practice. At the 
end of the period, two who had completed 
their college work were taken on the so- 
ciety’s regular staff. 


Paving the Way—When the Children’s . 
Fund of Michigan was founded eight 
years ago, there were in the state only 
four county health departments and a 
few municipal ones. Placing its major 
emphasis on child health, the fund .set 
about a steady development of single and 
united county health departments. Qem- 
onstration departments were establishea 
and a general awakening of public in- 
terest followed, mostly in northern 
Michigan. Similar service was performed 
for southwest Michigan by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation which organized 
health work in seven counties, while the 
Children’s Fund served other parts of 
that section. 

This year, for the first time, federal 
subsidies for public health organization 
were available. That stimulus, added to 
the pioneering efforts of the two foun- 
dations named, has culminated in the for- _ 
mation of ten new county health depart- 
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ments, serving thirteen counties. Michi- 
gan now has organized public health 
work in fifty-three out of eighty-three 
counties and anticipates complete “cov- 
erage” in the not distant future. 


? 


Capitol Law—tThe District of Colum- 
bia has a new adoption law wiping out 
the thirty-year-old statute which did no 
more than establish the right of the 
_ adopted child to inherit property from 
' the adoptive parents. The new law, 
_ drafted by a committee of the Juvenile 
Protective Association and approved by 
sixteen organizations, provides for an in- 
vestigation of the stability of the adopt- 
ive home, of the child’s fitness for adop- 
tion, and of the reasons for the sur- 
render of the child by its natural parents. 
It protects the real mother from having 
' to surrender her child before it is six 
months old, and provides for a trial place- 
ment in the adoptive home. The bill as 
introduced required that all investiga- 
tions, whether by the Board of Public 
Welfare or another “qualified social 
agency,” be reported to the court by the 
board; as passed it provides that reports 
from “recognized religious and fraternal” 
organizations shall be accepted. 


Labor Legislation 
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FEDERAL legislation on wages and 

hours, with provisions eliminating the 
products of child labor and industrial 
homework from interstate commerce, 
was unanimously recommended by the 
fourth annual labor conference held in 
. Washington late in October at the call 
t of Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
_ The conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of governors of thirty-eight 
states. Other resolutions accepted by the 
conference urged the states to enact 
measures putting supervision of labor 
standards of apprenticeship in state labor 
departments; advocated state laws to 
eliminate industrial homework; favored 
ratification of the child labor amend- 
ment. In closing its three-day session, the 
conference also asked the Secretary of 
Labor to have her department study the 
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problem of the older worker, to appoint 
a national advisory committee, and draft 
a program designed to break down exist- 
ing age barriers. 


Federal Bill—Action by the House 
Labor Committee in the opening days of 
the special session of Congress indicated 
a vigorous fight to secure passage of the 
wages and hours bill. The measure has 
reposed in the Rules Committee since 
August. The House bill differs ma- 
terially from the Senate bill, approved 
in the regular session last summer. 


Minimum Wage—As a basis for de- 
termining minimum wages, a survey of 
wages and hours of Colorado women 
workers is being made by the state in- 
dustrial commission, assisted by the 
Women’s Bureau. . . . Mandatory mini- 
mum wage decrees were issued last 
month for ten Massachusetts industries 
and for the clothing and accessories busi- 
ness in New Hampshire. ... A minimum 
wage for women and minors in Rhode 
Island’s garment industry has been issued 
under the terms of a new state law 
which provides for a mandatory mini- 
mum wage at a future date. The direc- 
tory order has no penalties, but employers 
are required to furnish payroll records 
to the State Labor Department, which 
may be the basis for the mandatory 
order. . . . In Connecticut, minimum 
wages will soon be established in several 
of the lower paid industries, including 
cleaning and dyeing, pocketbook, and 
novelties. As a test, minimum wages 
have already been established in a branch 
of the clothing industry. 


Walsh-Healy—The first year’s experi- 
ence under the public contracts act is 
reviewed in the current Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin. Under its terms, every 
government contract of $10,000 or more 
must carry a signed agreement by the 
manufacturers to abide by the basic labor 
provisions of the act, including the eight- 
hour day and the forty-hour week. Mini- 
mum wages are determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, whose policy it has been 
to concentrate on the low wage indus- 
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Two eloquent maps studied by the recent labor legislation conference—minimum wage laws of January 1, 1933, and October 1, 1937 


tries. Minimum rates set have ranged 
from 32% cents an hour for southern 
operatives making men’s underwear to 
67%4 cents an hour for the men’s hat and 
cap industry. The government’s need for 
materials and supplies ranges from struc- 
tural steel to blankets, clothing and to- 
bacco. The largest contracts subject to 
the act in its first year were textiles 
valued at $45 million. 


Record and Report — Two timely 
new Pennsylvania pamphlets: Minimum 
Fair Wage Law, a digest and explana- 
tion, with lively “labor-graphic” charts; 
Children Preferred, a study of child 
labor in the state, with photographs and 
case stories. Both from the Department 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg. 


The Labor Front 


AN analysis of cases handled by the 
+% New York office of the National 
Labor Relations Board has been made 
public by Elinore M. Herrick, regional 
director, to show that the AF of L and 
the CIO have fared equally under the 
Wagner act. The report, dated Novem- 
ber 10, covers 1350 cases involving re- 
quests for collective bargaining recogni- 
tion, or charges of unfairness against 
employers. Of these 743, 55 percent, 
were filed by CIO unions; 515, 38.2 per- 
cent, by AF of L affiliates; the rest by 
independent unions or by individuals. Of 
the CIO cases, 18 percent (133) were 
withdrawn or dismissed; 19 percent (98) 
of the AF of L cases. In the complaints 
in which the board assumed responsibility 
for obtaining compliance with the 
Wagner act, 61.5 percent of the CIO 
cases, involving 75,000 workers, and 55.1 
percent of the AF of L cases, involving 
32,000 workers, were settled without 
trial. The office has had only four or five 
cases, Mrs. Herrick reports, in which 
the AF of L and the CIO have been 
pitted against one another in the same 
establishment. 


Picketing—Unions of restaurant, cafe- 
teria and catering employes, affiliated 
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with the AF of L, are protesting against 
recent jail sentences and fines meted out 
by New York City magistrates to strike 
pickets charged with disorderly conduct. 
The unions claim that there has been 
a change in police policy which interferes 
with “the right to picket.” City officials 
maintain that there has been no change 
in policy, and that they only seek to curb 
“rowdyism,” “bullying” and “disorderly 
groups that travel from point to point.” 
The recent trouble has arisen in connec- 
tion with a prolonged strike by employes 
of a chain of automats. 


Meatpacking—A drive to organize the 
200,000 workers in the meatpacking in- 
dustry of the country is announced by 
the CIO. Van A. Bittner, who has been 
Chicago regional director of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, will di- 
rect the campaign which will focus on 
the great meatpacking centers, Chicago, 
Omaha and Kansas City. 


Hospitals — A hospital labor contro- 
versy in Seattle was settled last month 
by arbitration. The controversy arose in 
a demand for higher wages, made eight 
months ago by hospital workers belong- 
ing to the Union of Building Service 
Employes. The board granted wage in- 
creases to most of these employes, and 
fixed $22 a month as the maximum living 
costs that could be charged against “liv- 
ing in” workers. Janitors received the 
highest increase, $23 a month, making 
their minimum pay $100 a month, less 
maintenance. Wall-washers were given 
the same minimum rate. Simultaneously 
with the awards, the hospitals volun- 
tarily increased the pay of nurses to $75 
a month, plus maintenance. The increases 
total about $150,000 a year to the 1400 
hospital employes. Rates will be increased 
approximately 75 cents a day by all 
Seattle hospitals, making a ward rate of 
$4.25 a day. .. . Contending that strikes 
in hospitals are not illegal, the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the Interna- 
tional Juridical Association have submitted 
briefs amicus curiae on behalf of the 
Hospital Employes Union of New York 
in its appeal against a temporary injunc- 
tion granted the Jewish Hospital in 
Brooklyn last August. [See Survey 
Graphic, August 1937, page 435.] 


Against Crime 


ALREADY an impressive record of 

accomplishment has been chalked up 
by the Prison Industries Reorganization 
Administration, created by executive 
order of President Roosevelt in Septem- 
ber 1935. [See The Survey, July 1936, 
page 195.] Operating only in states which 
have invited study and in cooperation with 
state authorities, at last reports PIRA 
had surveyed prisons, prison industries 
and the penal system generally in twenty- 
two states. Recommendations submitted 
from completed surveys now are in yari- 
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ous stages of acceptance and accomplish- 
ment. 
more, Pa. has succeeded Judge Joseph N. 
Ulman as head of the directing board. 

In accord with the executive order 
creating PIRA, which directed it, among 
other things, “to provide an adequate and 
humane system of rehabilitation for the 
inmates of (such) institutions,” the 
studies have probed widely into causes 
and problems related to the major con- 
cern of prison idleness. The body of laws 
affecting penal and eleemosynary institu- 
tions of each state surveyed has been 
studied. Extensive studies are being made 
of state-use industries now in operation 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York, Indiana and Virginia. 

With a few notable exceptions, educa- 
tional work in state penal institutions has 
been found “widely neglected” or under 
“inadequate direction.” Working mate- 
rials and plans for states to use in devel- 
oping educational programs have been 
assembled by PIRA. Through the co- 
operation of the National Probation As- 
sociation, the administration has made 
surveys of probation and parole systems 
in each state cooperating. Already some 
improvements have resulted. 


News Notes—During 1936, 916 chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age were 
confined in county jails in Georgia, ac- 
cording to reports submitted by sheriffs 
to the state department of welfare. Of 
these, 453 were white and 463 Negro. In 
1935 there were 984 such cases; in 1934, 
604; and in 1933, 414. It is pointed out 
that detention in these county jails is 
particularly undesirable because most of 
the institutions are old and lack adequate 
facilities for segregation or sanitation. 

On the theory that “the boy who blows 
a horn never will blow a safe,” the Chi- 
cago Boys’ Club is teaching hundreds of 
boys in its five clubhouses for under- 
privileged youth how to play musical in- 
struments. Since music was added to the 
“curriculum” six hundred new recruits 
have been drawn to the clubhouses, with 
their nightly programs of shop work, 
dramatics and athletics. 


Signs of Improvement—A decrease 
of 9 percent from 1935 to 1936 in cases 
coming before juvenile courts reporting 
to the U. S. Children’s Bureau is indi- 
cated in a preliminary analysis of data. 
Where 69,808 cases were reported in 
1935, there were 63,320 in 1936. Data 
include reports from seven entire states, 
the District of Columbia and from thirty- 
two courts in eighteen other states. All 
together serve «in area of about 35 per- 
cent of the population of the United 
States, which is estimated to include more 
than 7,500,000 children of ages to come 
under juvenile court jurisdiction. 

Boys’ cases, constituting 85 percent of 
the total, decreased by 10 percent in 1936 
while girls’ cases dropped only 5 percent. 
Fifty-three percent of all these children 


Louis N. Robinson of Swarth- - 


boys. The 1936 total, as reported, was 
substantially lower than in any previous 


were fourteen and fifteen years of age, 
the girls on the average older than the 


year of the recorded period, 1929-36. 


In Print—The first issue of Correc- 
tional Education, a new project of the 
committee on education of the American 
Prison Association, appeared with an 


October date-line. It is crammed with 


interesting facts and suggestive articles 
for developing educational programs in 
penal institutions. The publication is pro- 
duced by a subcommittee of APA with 
Austin H. MacCormick in the double 
role of chairman and editor. Now 
planned as a quarterly, its publication is 
financed by a grant from the American 
Association for Adult Education, a Car- 
negie Corporation enterprise. 
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Federal Offenders, reporting the work of © 


the federal Bureau of Prisons for 1935- 
36, presents its annual review of statistics 
of federal prisoners, parole and proba- 
tion. Available from the superintendent 
of documents, Washington, D. C.... In 
a reprinted series of articles, Floyd Tay- 
lor, staff writer for the New York 
W orld-T elegram tells how parole looked 
to a newspaper reporter. The newspaper, 
which had been critical of parole, was in- 
vited by the New York State Parole 
Board to send a reporter to look over 
the whole agency, from A to Z. (Parole, 
by Floyd Taylor. From the executive de- 
partment, New York State Division of 
Parole, Albany.) 


Compensation 


OSSIBLE changes in the unemgloy- 

ment compensation sections of the so- 
cial security act, were discussed last month 
by George E. Bigge, member of the 
board, before a conference of unemploy- 
ment compensation administrators. Pro- 
posals being studied by the board, he 
stated, include: provisions for migratory 


workers who hold jobs in several states in 


the course of the year; provisions for 
workers entitled to benefits in states where 
funds have been exhausted by earlier ap- 
plications; unemployment assistance after 
scheduled benefits payments have been 
made; disability benefits. 4 


Private Plans—What has happened to 
private unemployment-benefit plans since 


the social security act went into effect is © 


summarized in the current Monthly La- 
bor Review. In 1934, the U.S.Bureau of 
Labor Statistics found sixty-eight such 
plans in operation, twenty-two established 


and maintained by individual companies, i 


five by collective agreement between 
workers and employers, forty-one by 
trade unions. Fifteen of the first type 


have been given up because of recent 
legislation, though seven companies, all 


located in New York, are continuing pay- 


ments until January 1, 1938, when bene-— 
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fits under that state’s law begin. All the 
joint agreement plans remain in force. 
_ Twenty-four unions replied to an inquiry 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Au- 
gust, and of these, seventeen have kept 
their unemployment benefit plans active. 
_ In general, the plans still in force have 
not been materially changed, though two 
_ have kept the lowered benefit rates intro- 
duced during the depression. 


Personnel—In Tennessee, a staff to 
_ take charge of the payment of benefits in 
the state after January | is being recruit- 
ed from a list of eligibles provided by 
' the federal. government after civil ser- 
vice examinations. .. . Governor Holt of 
West Virginia has appointed a board of 
three members to review and adjust dis- 
puted claims for benefits under the state 
-unemployment compensation measure. 
Members of the board will receive annual 
salaries of $4000. ... Elmer F. Andrews, 
New York State industrial commission- 
er, announces the resignation of Glenn 
A. Bowers, executive director of the di- 
vision of placement and unemployment 
insurance, effective July 1. Mr. Bowers, 
who was appointed in June 1935, has 
_ asked that he be relieved of all adminis- 
H trative and supervisory responsibility for 
_ the remainder of his time in office, to de- 
vote himself to “the solution of certain 
' major problems which will inevitably 
' arise in the future administration of the 
' unemployment insurance law.” Paul Sif- 
ton, deputy industrial commissioner, has 
' been temporarily assigned to the general 
_ administration of the division. . . . Goy- 
'ernor Lehman has appointed a three- 
man Appeal Board of Unemployment In- 
i surance for New York. 


Delinquents—Field examiners of the 
Maine unemployment compensation com- 
mission recently found 553 delinquent 
employers owing $55,954 in contributions, 
and 522 cases of underpayment, amount- 
ing to $9282. They also discovered over- 
payments totaling more than $2400 which 
had been made by 236 contributors. . . 

_ The first Connecticut tax warrants is- 
sued for non-payment of unemployment 
compensation contributions were served 
; last month. Twelve warrants, in amounts 


sheriffs. The warrants authorize the sher- 
iff to levy on the taxpayer’s property or 
commit him to jail in default of payment. 


Stability—The relative stability of pri- 
vate employment in the District of Co- 
lumbia is the basis for a proposal to 
Congress to give the local unemployment 
compensation board discretionary author- 
‘ity to vary the unemployment compensa- 
tion tax rate yearly or every six months. 

_ According to the Washington Star, re- 
serves at the end of the first six months 
of 1938 will amount to some $9 million. 


With maximum benefits $240 a year, 


totaling $3800, were served by deputy 


and the top estimate of eligible unem- 
ployed persons 10,000, the maximum need 
for benefits would be $2,400,000. 


New Movies—The Social Security 
Board has in preparation a series of 
short motion pictures dealing with unem- 
ployment compensation and_ job-place- 
ment provisions in the states. Each film 
is to consist of a brief general introduc- 
tion, the same for all states, followed by 
a graphic exposition of the specific pro- 
visions of the law in the state where the 
film is to be exhibited. Thus far thirteen 


states have requested that such a film be 


prepared. First showings will probably 
be held this month. 


Schools and Education 


HE effort of the New York City 

public schools to “reclaim” truant and 
pre-delinquent children is being strength- 
ened by the assignment of 293 WPA 
teachers to clinics for the physical and 
psychological examination of problem pu- 
pils, and to recreational clubs for truants 
in areas where there is inadequate play 
space. The effort of the remedial work 
with truants is to determine the factors 
which make children want to stay away 
from school. The clinics work in coopera- 
tion with teachers, parents, and with other 
community agencies. 


Chance to Explore—A new plan of 
werk for students undecided in their life 
plans, or not working for degrees is be- 
ing tried at Ohio State University this 
year. Without modifying requirements 
for entrance to the university or stand- 
ards of work, students are given oppor- 
tunity to explore various fields under the 
guidance of experienced counselors. Once 
admitted to the university, these students 
are permitted to elect courses in any de- 
partment for which previous training has 
qualified them. The only fixed require- 
ments are courses in military science, 
physical education and hygiene. Students 
following an exploratory course may at 
any time transfer to a course leading to 
a degree. 


Workers’ Education — The year- 
round school for workers, established by 
the regents of the University of Wiscon- 
sin last June, is now enrolling students 
in communities in all parts of the state. 
The new undertaking, an outgrowth of 
the university’s summer school for work- 
ers, offers continuous opportunity for or- 
ganized study, with class terms of about 
ten weeks. Teachers will go out from the 
university as “modern circuit riders,” 
each with a group of communities in 
which to teach day or night classes in 
parliamentary law, public speaking, trade 
unionism, labor psychology, collective bar- 
gaining, consumer problems, and so on. 
... Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, 


N.Y., has been closed’ for good, due to 
lack of funds. Started in 1921 to train 
union leaders, Brookwood has had a 
stormy career, with doctrinal difficulties 
in both faculty and student groups. A li- 
quidation committee has charge of the 
buildings and the 53-acre campus. 


Reading Clinic—In the second year 
of its work, the reading clinic of New 
York University has students ranging in 
age from six to sixty years—elementary, 
highschool and college students, and also 
adults of various professions who have 
reading difficulties. The clinic is equipped 
to make tests to determine whether or 
not a student should be examined by an 
eye specialist. It also uses a three-shutter 
device enabling the pupil to read under 
controlled conditions that develop both 
speed and comprehension. In addition, 
students receive individual instruction 
adapted to their needs. 


Study and Report—The American 
Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, publishes Surveys of Youth, 
a bulletin listing current studies of “what 
is happening to young persons.” ... A 
Continuing Heritage, which is the 1937 
report of the president of Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, is a stimulat- 
ing review of the “Antioch program,” 
and the educational progress being made 
under it... . An objective, factual sum- 
mary of youth problems in fifty-eight 
countries and what is being done to meet 
them is offered in Youth: A World Prob- 
lem, prepared by W. Thacher Winslow 
for the National Youth Administration. 
Price 25 cents from the superintendent of 
documents, Washington, D.C. 


Old Age Insurance 


d Eser Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity will meet again December 10 
and 11, to consider whether reserve ac- 
count provisions or other features of the 
security act should be revised, and if so, 
how. At its meeting the first week in 
November, the council adopted the sug- 
gestions of its subcommittee: that outside 
experts be invited to present their views 
informally at the next meeting; that, at 
the December meeting, the council em- 
phasize problems of taxation, reserves 
and benefits; that the Social Security 
Board be requested to prepare a state- 
ment on the pros and cons of the prob- 
lems to be considered. 


Labor Problem — Two probational 
employes in the Baltimore office of the 
Social Security) Board, dismissed last 
May, have been conditionally reinstated. 
Four other workers, dropped at the same 
time, had previously been returned to 
work. Baltimore officials of the board 
held that the dismissals were caused by 
unsatisfactory work and conduct. The 
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employes claimed that they were dis- 
missed because of union activity. William 
Savin, executive of the Family Welfare 
Society, Washington, acted as arbitrator 
and recommended three months’ trial re- 
employment. 


Unclaimed Numbers — The Reno, 
Nev., field. office of the Social Security 
Board is trying to locate workers who 
applied for social security accounts and 
then failed to call for their account cards. 
Out of some 30,000 numbers assigned to 
Nevada workers, about 500 have not been 
claimed. Most of these cards belong to 
miners who changed their places of em- 
ployment after making their applications. 


A New Racket—The Social Security 
Board has asked the Department of 
Justice to prosecute bogus collectors of 
funds in connection with the old age in- 
surance title of the security act. Several 
instances of such petty racketeering have 
been reported to the board, which an- 
nounces that it has no “old age benefits 
collectors,” ‘old age insurance collectors,” 
or any other kind of collectors or finan- 
cial agents. The board states: “We wish 
to caution everyone against making any 
payment whatsoever to persons repre- 
senting themselves as agents of the board, 
and who guarantee the payment of old 
age insurance.” 


Latest Figures—As of November 9, 
the Social Security Board had 317 field 
offices open and in operation. Applica- 
tions for social security numbers totaled 
35,366,865. About 29,000 claims for 
lump sum benefit payments had been ap- 
proved by the board and certified to the 
Treasury. 


Welfare Budget 


BK *4ctT knowledge of where the en- 

tire welfare dollar comes from and 
where and how it goes is “X”, the un- 
known, in most communities. The Rich- 
mond, Va. Community Fund decided to 
find out, by compiling the city’s total 
yearly welfare budget, just exactly what 
was contained in “X.” 

It was no mean job. Richmond’s wel- 
fare budget was found to come from chest 
and non-chest private contributions, 
church gifts, endowments, fees, earnings, 
memberships, and city, state and federal 
appropriations. Some duplications and 
some inefficiencies in recording and ac- 
counting undoubtedly affect the total, 
but, insofar as it can be determined, in 
1936 it was in round figures $5 million, 
or $27 per capita. Of this, the munici- 
pality furnished $2,140,847; the state 
$440,206; the federal government, $1,- 
589,924. The balance came from the as- 
sorted sources before-mentioned, with 
about 12 percent of the total from the 
Community Fund. 

Analysis showed that almost half of 
the total welfare expenditure in that 


year went for relief and case work; 
about 20 percent for health agencies; 15 
percent for recreation and informal edu- 
cation; not quite 15 percent for public 
safety and the care of delinquents and 
criminals. ; 

Expenditure for children was small— 
about $200,500 for the year, of which 
$64,000 came from the Community Fund, 
a smaller total from the combined city, 
state and federal budgets and the bal- 
ance from earnings and miscellaneous 
sources. 

The largest single item in the local 
chest budget was $153,607 for relief and 
case work; about $11,000 more than for 
informal education and recreation. The 
largest item in the state-contributed bud- 
get was $247,926 which was spent for 
health—$164,673 of it for mental health. 
The federal government supplied negli- 
gible amounts for health, care of children, 
and delinquents, but put up $1,389,480 
for family relief. 

Negroes constitute 29 percent of Rich- 
mond’s population. On a numerical basis 
they received their proportion of the to- 
tal health expenditures and more than 
their share of relief money, but there 
was a wide variance in that distribution 
when analyzed by separate agencies. 

Although Richmond’s Negro popula- 
tion has a tuberculosis rate of 165 per 
100,000 compared to a rate of 38.8 for 
whites, the municipality spent $9704 for 
hospitalization of tuberculous Negroes 
and $134,842 for whites. Expenditure 
for Negroes under “recreation” heads 
was low in proportion to the Negro pop- 
ulation, a disadvantage which is empha- 
sized by the fact that their use of the 
city’s parks is strictly limited by tradition. 
For dependent Negro children a total 
of $21,640 was the year’s budget; for 
dependent white children approximately 
eight times as much. The city’s bill for 
care of Negro delinquents and criminals 
topped the equivalent bill for whites by 
some $7000. 


Against Disease 


sXe! advisory committee on prevention 
of pneumonia mortality recently was 
called to Washington to confer with U. S. 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran. “With 
more than a half million cases of pneu- 
monia occurring annually and with a 
fatality rate of over 16 percent, the pre- 
servation of a hundred thousand lives is 
a grave challenge to public health admin- 
istrators throughout the country,” Dr. 
Parran said, in summoning representa- 
tives of medical colleges and health 
agencies from many parts of the country. 
With pneumonia (all forms) now ex- 
ceeded only by heart disease and cancer 
as a cause of death in the United States, 
interest is growing in the possibilities of 
reducing its mortality through the use of 
anti-pneumococcic sera, promptly and 
properly applied. In a recent issue of 
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The Health Officer, Dr. Claude Head, 
discussing ‘“‘a brighter outlook for the 
control of pneumonia,” summarizes for 
health officers the means which science 
has gained for its control. He includes: 
certain knowledge of thirty-two types of 
pneumococci which produce the disease; 
a speedy way of determining the types 
of infecting organism; a specific serum 


therapy for at least those types that re- ° 


sult in a high percentage of deaths; and 
new means of producing effective sera at 
a lower cost. He suggests as watch- 
words: early diagnosis, early typing and 
early serum treatment. “For the majority 
of patients,” he says, “this means early 
recovery.” 

A number of state health departments, 
of which Massachusetts [see The Survey, 
November 15, page 358] and New York 
have been outstanding, provide free facili- 
ties for typing and distribution of sera. 
Through the efforts of the New York 
State Medical Society and the state 
health department’s bureau of pneumonia 
control, pneumonia institutes for physi- 
cians have been conducted recently in five 
localities. A drive against pneumonia has 
been undertaken in New York City, fol- 
lowing a plan recommended by a special 
committee of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. \ 


War on Cancer—The fight against 
cancer, with scientific research and public 
education as joint weapons, steadily gains 
impetus. The Chicago Tumor Institute, 
the sixth in the United States to be de- 
voted exclusively to research in cancer 
and methods for its treatment, was 
launched in late October. It is to he 
financed entirely with funds contributed 
by Chicagoans. Incorporated as a non- 
profit organization and headed by scien- 
tists of world renown, the institute will 
offer instruction and assistance to physi- 
cians, surgeons, clinics, and hospitals in 
diagnosis and treatment. Dr. Max Cutler 
who has been head of the tumor clinic 
at Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, has 
been named as director. 

The Indianapolis, Ind. City Hospital 
recently received a gift of $100,000 to 
establish and endow a cancer clinic. The 
founder of the International Cancer Re- 
search Foundation at Philadelphia, Wal- 
liam H. Donner, recently presented to 
the University of Pennsylvania $200,000 
to establish a new radiological and X-ray 
department in the University Hospital 
for the study of malignant diseases. 

Headway is being made in lay educa- 
tion by the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer and many local groups 
of similar purpose. The society reports 
that “progress towards the development 
of an aroused interest in the control of 
cancer on the part of the American pub- 
lic, has been greater in the two-year 
period, 1935-37, than in the two decades 
preceding it.” The Women’s Field Army 
of the society reported from its first 
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year’s campaign over 100,000 enlistments, 
gained with the active cooperation of 
organized women’s clubs. 

The New York City Cancer Com- 
mittee, with perhaps the largest single 
job of education to do, in its last two 
annual campaigns has rallied the support 
of four thousand new donors. At Christ- 
mas and the yéar round the committee, 
in common with other local groups, uses 
as its source of funds the sale of pads 
of package labels at $1, each sticker bear- 
ing the flaming sword insignia and the 


slogan, “Fight Cancer With Knowledge.” 


Health and Sanitation 
AFEGUARDING the nation’s milk 


supply is put on the “must” list, for 
the benefit of the dairy industry as well 


- as for the public’s health, in a recent 


report on milk control in America, issued 
by the American Municipal Association. 
With improved farm conditions, it is 
pointed out, the time now is ripe for 
introduction and improvement of milk 
regulations. 

Safeguards already achieved against 
milk-borne infections are listed in the 
report. Only a negligible proportion of 
the raw milk and a rapidly decreasing 
percentage of the pasteurized milk now 
consumed comes from non-tuberculin 
tested cows. Of recent years delivery 
practices involving the transfer of milk 
from an open container have improved 
greatly. Sealed, single service containers 
and closed dispensing apparatus are on 
the increase in retail establishments. Uni- 
form standards set up by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, representatives of the in- 
dustry and of federal, state and local 
government agricultural authorities have 
found wide local acceptance. An ordi- 
nance recommended by the U. S. Public 
Health Service has been adopted by 700 
communities. 

The report lists as improvements yet 
to be made: elimination of Bang’s disease, 
a cause of undulant fever; more accurate 
reporting of milk-borne infection out- 
breaks; uniform application of milk con- 
trol regulations to all phases of produc- 
tion, processing and distribution. 


For Healthy Cities—All restaurant 
associations in New York City have been 
notified that after January 1 milk to be 
consumed on the premises must be dis- 
pensed in original containers or drawn 
from sealed dispensing devices satisfac- 
tory to the department of health. . . - 
The city health department is cooperating 
with the department of markets, weights 
and measures and the U. S. Bureau of 


_ Agricultural Economics in a campaign 


for the grading of meat with exhibits and 
demonstrations for housewives, in dis- 
trict health centers. 

New Haven, Conn. recently enacted 
an ordinance requiring the sterilization 
of all drinking glasses, dishes, silverware 


In answering advertisements pl 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF THE BEST 


IF YOU SUFFER FROM 


“ACID INDIGESTION” 
Alkalize this fast ‘PHILLIPS’? Way 


Symptoms such as nausea, “up- 
set stomach,” gas, “acid head- 
aches” due to acid indigestion 
can now be relieved easily. 


Just alkalize your excess stomach 
acidity quickly by this fast 
Phillips’ method: 

Take two teaspoons of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia 30 minutes 
after each meal, or two Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia tablets, each’ 
tablet containing the equivalent 


of a teaspoonful of the liquid 
form. Almost immediately you 
enjoy relief. 


Always avoid “acid indigestion” 
discomfort this easy way 
heavy meals or late hours. 


Keep a bottle of genuine 
Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia handy at home and 
carry a box of Phillips’ 
tablets with you. 
cost only 25c per box. S 


after 


They 


PHDLILEP 8? sak or macnesia 


MERCUROCHROME, H.W. & D. 


(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


(1935) 


After a thorough investigation of the evidence for and against at the 
close of the last period of acceptance, the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Association has again reaccepted 


MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


Literature on Request 


HYNSON WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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and other utensils used in preparing and 
serving food and drink in public eating 
places. The ordinance specifies methods 
of washing, and requires rinsing by im- 
mersion for at least five minutes in water 
heated to a minimum of 170 degrees 
Fahrenheit. A fine for violations, careful 
inspection, and an approval card when 
the ordinance has been complied with are 
provided. The card is subject to with- 
drawal if standards are not maintained. 


Professional 


AKING a look at its record of recent 

years, the National Conference of 
Social Work found that it had been at- 
tended by a total of 25,964 convention- 
goers over the period 1931-36 and that 
this total includes 19,070 different per- 
sons. In other words, three out of four 
(77 percent) attended only one meeting 
of the six, only 3.4 percent attended 
three or more of the six meetings, and 
only ninety-four faithful souls (0.5 per- 
cent) were veterans of all six. Average 
attendance from 1931-36 was 4327 while 
from 1924-27 average attendance was 
3007. However, for the past three years, 
the actual attendance has been in excess 
of six thousand. The National Confer- 
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ence of Social Work now is rivalled in 
size by only four conventions of profes- 
sional character in the United States, 
that of the American Medical Associa- 
tion alone being consistently larger. 


Fellowship — A few fellowships for 
training in extramural psychiatry are 
available through the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, 50 West 50 
Street, New York. Fellows will be as- 
signed for one or two years to a selected 
child guidance clinic, the choice and plan 
to conform to the student’s special inter- 
est. These fellowships, provided in part 
by the Commonwealth Fund, are designed 
to meet a definite need for personnel in 
this field. Apply to Dr. George S. Steven- ~ 
son, of the committee, for full details. 


New School—North Dakota has estab- 
lished new training facilities for social 
work to fill its need for trained workers. 
Both experienced workers and recruits 
may enroll in the new graduate courses 
in social work which have been estab- 
lished in the department of sociology at 
the University of North Dakota, with 
financial help from the state welfare 
board. Margaret Reeves, formerly of 
New Mexico, will conduct the courses, 
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and Maude Barnes of the Children’s Ser- 
vice, Inc., of Saint Paul, Minn., the field 
practice work. 

The real genesis of these courses is 
credited to Pearl Salsberry, former case 
work supervisor for the North Dakota 
FERA, now in Hawaii, who drove 250 
miles, from Bismarck to Grand Forks, 
N. D. each weekend for over two years 
in order to teach the classes which would 
provide the state with a few trained so- 
cial workers. 


By Any Other Name—By a process 
of naming and renaming, the American 
Prison Association once more has as an 
affiliate an organization yclept National 
Conference of Juvenile Agencies, although 
it is not the organization of the same 
name which a year or so ago withdrew 
from affiliation with the association. That 
first organization after its withdrawal 
took the name of National Association 
of Training Schools and, since it defined 
its purposes as social rather than correc- 
tional, decided to meet under the wing 
of the National Conference of Social 
Work. Meantime a number of persons 
concerned with institutions for juvenile 
delinquents who had not favored with- 
drawal from the prison association, or- 
ganized into it as the section on Training 
School Education. Now, since the first 
group has dropped the original name, 
there is no reason why the second group 
should not have it if it wants it—and 
apparently it does. 


In Print—Resembling in every partic- 
ular except its subject matter, the popu- 
lar little digest magazines, the 1937 
campaign booklet of the Saint Paul Com- 
munity Chest, by Louise Clevenger, chal- 
lenges reader interest with its title, On 
the Spot With the Critical Citizen. Even 
the print-sated eyes of The Survey’s edi- 
tors were moved to interested reading of 
the story of Mr. Critical Citizen and 
how (1) he puts the town’s social 
workers “on the spot” with the toughest 
of critical questions and (2) they remove 
themselves from the spot with celerity 
and credit and leave a conviction of the 
worth of social work behind them. 

The Chicago Council of Social Agen- 
cies printed just eight hundred copies of 
its Social Service Year Book, which re- 
views the history of that city’s social 
work for the past year. If you want a 
copy, send $1 to the council, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Junior League 


2 ip VERY person who hopes to share 

in the responsibility for shaping the 
community’s welfare program must know 
just as much about the public welfare 
services of his city as about those ren- 
dered by the private agencies.” Mrs. 
Peter L. Harvie, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues of America, 
with these words struck the keynote for 
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the Junior League Welfare Conference, 
held last month in Milwaukee. 

There were delegates from 145 leagues 
in all parts of the United States, from 
Canada and Honolulu, in an attendance 
of more than 300. This was the third 
of the triennial welfare conferences held 
by the league to give professional guid- 
ance and technical information to dele- 
gates who are responsible for welfare 
programs and projects in local leagues. 

This year’s conference aimed particu- 
larly to break down the earlier tendency 
of league social welfare activities to “es- 
tablish a limit to their responsibilities 
marked by an imaginary line outside the 
public welfare department’s door,” and to 
interest themselves primarily in league 
projects. Three outstanding executives 
of public welfare in the United States 
were called in as featured speakers: Dor- 
othy Kahn of the Philadelphia County 
Relief Board; Fred K. Hoehler of the 
American Public Welfare Association; 
Frank Bane of the Social Security Board. 
Each addressed a general session, and 
conducted a lively forum where Junior 
Leaguers quizzed the speakers on public 
welfare whys and wherefores of concern 
to the informed citizen. After Mr. Bane’s 
address on problems of public welfare 
administration, its development and the 
importance of its future efficiency, Char- 
lotte Whitton, director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, set up a parallel pic- 
ture of public welfare functioning in 
Canada. Dorothy Kahn urged Junior 
Leaguers to participate as informed in- 
terpreters of welfare services in their 
communities. Fred Hoehler pointed the 
intimate personal concern, to people of 
all economic levels, in general social se- 
curity. 

The association took advantage of the 
exceptional opportunities afforded by Mil- 
waukee as a “laboratory” of public and 
private social work to emphasize field 
trips for the convention-goers. Visits were 
made to the publicly-administered system 
of social centers, the county family court, 
the mental hygiene clinic and a variety 
of other agencies. In a series of elective 
discussion groups, the subjects which 
proved most popular with Junior Lea- 
guers were community chests and coun- 
cils, placement bureaus for volunteers, 
household employment, occupational ther- 
apy and rehabilitation. 


Housekeeper Service—An outstand- 
ing demonstration of “housekeeper ser- 
vice,” carried on for four years by the 
New York Junior League in cooperation 
with the Children’s Aid Society, now 
has become established as a regular part 
of the society’s program. As is the cus- 
tom in such cases, league members who 
have helped with the demonstration will 
continue their active interest in the pro- 
ject. Last year the service helped sixty- 
seven families who either were mother- 
less or needed a “substitute mother” 


when the real one was incapacitated or 
overburdened. 


About Trade Unions—A feature sec- 
tion of the Junior League Magazine for 
November 1937 is a Primer of Trade 
Unions. “Because it clarifies a subject 
which is an immediate part of our lives,” 
the editors present a well-written brief 
history of the movement, including the 
Wagner act and labor boards. A trade- 
union dictionary defines often-used labor 
terms, and a bibliography reflects many 
shades of opinion on the subject. 


People and Things 


dees new president of the Brooklyn, 

N. Y. Bureau of Charities, Mary 
Childs Draper, is believed to be the first 
woman in the country to head a com- 
munity federation of such magnitude. 
Since her graduation 
from Vassar Col- 
lege, Mrs. Draper 
has been active as a 
volunteer with the 
bureau, one of the 
oldest and largest 
welfare agencies in 
the United States. 
For three years, she 
has been a member 
of the board of the 
city’s Emergency Relief Bureau. She is a 
board member also of the National Con- 
sumer’s League, the Welfare Council of 
New York, the Brooklyn Museum, the 
People’s Institute, and the United Neigh- 
borhood Guild of Brooklyn. 


ma 
Partly Resigned—So reluctant were 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau to accept the res- 
ignation of Josephine Roche as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury that, accord- 
ing to a press statement, her position 
will not be filled for an indefinite period, 
in case she finds it possible to return. 
The President has asked Miss Roche to 
continue as a member of the interdepart- 
mental committee for the coordination 
of health and welfare activities of the 
federal government, of which she has 
been chairman. és 

Said Miss Roche, “I may be back: I 
can’t prophesy.” She has returned to di- 
rect the affairs of the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company of which she was presi- 
dent at the time of her appointment to 
the Treasury in November 1934. 


New World To Conquer — Lucy 
Randolph Mason has resigned her posi- 
tion as general secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, to which she came 
as Mrs. Florence Kelley’s successor in 
1932, and has returned to her native 
South to join its new labor movement. 
With headquarters at the Atlanta office 
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of the Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee of the CIO, she travels 
through the South as a “contact woman” 
between the union and non-labor groups. 
She writes: “My job is trying to change 
a small segment of public opinion. It 
varies from interviews with editors and 
other opinion makers to walking in a 
picket line for a chance to talk with 
workers; from sending news letters to 
the secular and religious press to making 
talks to union meetings—and occasion- 
ally acting as go-between for union 
organizers and company officials.” 


New Yorkers—Two recent marriages 
of interest to social workers are: Flor- 
ence Seder to Allen T. Burns, both of 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc.; 
Jean Forsch to Hugh R. Jackson, assist- 
ant executive secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association. 

Stanley Isaacs, president of the United 
Neighborhood Houses and a member of 
the executive committee of the Welfare 
Council has been elected borough presi- 
dent of Manhattan. . . . Mrs. George 
Schiff Backer, a director of Henry Street 
Settlement and prominent as a board 
member of a number of civic and social 
agencies, recently was appointed to the 
City Board of Child Welfare, succeeding 
Helen Lehman Buttenwieser, whose 
term has expired. 

Lionel J. Simmonds, director of the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, recently cele- 
brated his thirtieth anniversary as a 
worker with the agency. 

The Welfare Council of New York 
City recently has added to its staff Hila 
Thompson, as secretary of the child wel- 
fare division succeeding Grace A. Reeder; 
and Elinor Page, as a field secretary in 
regional organization, assigned to the 
Sara Clapp Midtown Council of Social 
Agencies. Miss Thompson has been di- 
rector of the Westchester County, N. Y. 
Social Service Exchange and secretary 
ot Westchester’s Council of Social Agen- 
cies. Miss Page, from the community or- 
ganization field, is the first appointee 
under a new plan of cooperation be- 
tween regional councils and the Welfare 
Council. 


Honors—Thomas Jesse Jones’ twenty- 
five years of service to the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, first as agent and later as educa- 
tional director, were recognized at the 
fund’s annual meeting with resolutions 
of appreciation and with the presentation 
of a bound volume of tributes from more 
than a hundred educators the world over. 
Commenting on Dr. Jones’ particular 


usefulness in the fields of Negro educa- 


tion and race relations, in southern 


_ United States, Africa and the Near East, 

Editor Paul Kellogg of The Survey 
wrote: “Marco Polo, Benjamin Frank- 
5 am 7 ohnny Appleseed would have 


o be rolled into one to get the qualities 
; ‘aad itinerant missions for enlighten- 


ment—for those you touched in your 
travels and for us at home.” 

The Roosevelt Memorial Association 
presented its 1936 medals to: James 
Hardy Dillard, southern educator, for 
“distinguished service in the field of so- 
cial justice”; to Helen Keller; and post- 
humously to Anne Sullivan Macy, who 
was Miss Keller’s teacher... . “In re- 
cognition of her humanitarian work” 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt recently re- 
ceived the Grand Cross of the Cuban 
Red Cross Society... . The first award 
of the Clement Cleveland Medal, re- 
cently established by the New York City 
Committee for the Control of Cancer, 
was given to Henry R. Luce, president 
of Time, Inc., for the March of Time 
film, Conquering Cancer. The medal will 
be given each year for outstanding work 
in the campaign to control cancer. 

A feature of the thirty-third annual 
session of the Massachusetts Conference 
of Social Work held the end of last 
month in Boston, was a luncheon in 
honor of Francis Bardwell who is retir- 
ing from the post of superintendent of 
the bureau of old age assistance of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot was the speaker 
who “toasted” Mr. Bardwell’s twenty- 
nine years of service to the state. 


Emeritus—At her own insistence, Lil- 
lian D. Wald, founder of Henry Street 
Settlement, has retired from the active 
presidency, to which John M. Schiff, for 
several years vice-president, has been 
elected. Miss Wald becomes president 
emeritus “without specific duties,” said 
the resolution of the board of directors, 
“except to continue that spirit of tireless 
devotion which is and always will be an 
inspiration to us all.” 


News Notes—General John J. Persh- 
ing has agreed to serve as chairman of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion’s national anti-syphilis committee, 
which aims to obtain a half million 
dollars to continue and expand the asso- 
ciation’s educational program. 

Thomas J. Turley, of South End 
House, Boston, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Boston City-Wide Boys’ 
Work Conference, which serves forty 
thousand Boston boys. Julian D. Steele, 
of Robert Gould Shaw House was 
chosen first vice-president. 

Mayor Neville Miller of Louisville, 
Ky., a favored speaker at recent meet- 
ings of the National Conference of 
Social Work and of the American Public 
Welfare Association, has resigned to ac- 
cept appointment as assistant to Presi- 
dent Dodds of Princeton University. 

Francis H. Hiller, field director of 
the National Probation Association, is 
on leave of absence until next July, to 
give full time to survey work for the 
federal Prison Industries Reorganization 
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Administration, in which he has been 
engaged for some months. [See page 
388. ] . Gilbert Cosulich of San 


Francisco has joined the association’s staff 
as publicity director and legal assistant. 


Fannie French Morse, for nearly fifty 
years a worker for girls in state institu- 
tions, has retired and will make her 
home in Winter Park, Fla. For the past 
fourteen years she has been superinten- 
dent of the New York State Training 
School for Girls at Hudson. 


Staff changes in Pittsburgh have 
brought to the Children’s Service 
Bureau, Harry A. Dobkin, lately in 
training at the Judge Baker Foundation, 
Boston, and Pauline B. Hughes formerly 
with the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Children’s Home, Louisville, Ky.... 
Newcomers at the Pittsburgh YWCA 
are Chesta A. Mitchell of Janesville, 
Wis. and Carolyn E. Allen of Mil- 
waukee. 


The director of social service of the 
Washington University Clinics and Al- 
lied Hospitals of St. Louis, Mo. now is 
Mary J. Taylor from Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, New York. She succeeds Edith 
Baker, who is with the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. 


Florence Cassidy, recently with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Immigrant Welfare in 
New York, is now nationality secretary 
of the Detroit Council of Social Agen- 
cies, doing special work with the foreign 
born. Leo Gallin of Baltimore is another 
newcomer on the same staff. 


The 1938 delegate conference of the 
American Association of Social Workers 
will be held in Seattle, Wash. June 23-25, 
just prior to the opening of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 

The National Conference of the Pro- 


gressive Education Association will be 


held February 23-28 in New York. 


Deaths 


Vircintia Portrer, who for sixty years 
strove to better the living conditions of 
working girls in New York City. She 
was prominent in the New York League 
of Girls’ Clubs since its founding in 
1885; organizer of the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls, of Holiday Houses, 
Inc. near Port Jefferson, L. I. and of 
the first independent hotel exclusively for 
women in New York. 


FRANKLIN CHASE Hoyt, for nearly 
twenty years justice of the Children’s 
Court of New York City; president of 
the Big Brother movement, 1911-25; and 
ardent proponent of other movements for 
the welfare of youth. 


Rogpert W. IrwIN, associate secretary 
of the St. Louis Bureau for Men; for 
more than thirty years a friend and 
partisan of the homeless. 
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Social Services 


HANDBOOK FOR FIELD WORK STU- 
DENTS (FAMILY WELFARE), by Mar- 
garet Cochran Bristol. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 53 pp. Price 50 cents postpaid 
from the press. 


A revised edition (July 1937) of a hand- 
book of Chicago’s public and private relief 
agencies, designed to assist local student 
workers in their orientation to conditions 
and procedures in the family welfare field. 


PUNISHMENT VERSUS TREATMENT 
IN THE CURE OF THE CRIMINAL, by 
Harvey L. Long. Reprinted from the John 
Marshall Law Quarterly. Price 10 cents, 
from the author, Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare, 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, 


“Old school” and “modern school” argu- 
ments relating to penal practice are com- 
pared and appraised. 


ILLINOIS PERSONS ON RELIEF IN 
1935: A Survey or Persons RECEIVING 
ASSISTANCE FROM THE JLLINOIS EMERGENCY 
Rerizr Commission In 1935, by Elizabeth 
A. Hughes. Sponsored by Illinois ERC, 
1319 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 
WPA Project No. 165-54-6018, 


This recently published survey, begun 
as a work relief project, was undertaken 
in 1935-36 with the chief object of se- 
curing information on occupational char- 
acteristics and background of employable 
persons on the commission’s rolls. 


HOUSEKEEPER SERVICE, by Josephine 
Erkens. Federation of Social Agencies, 519 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 31 pp. 
Price 25 cents, 


A detailed discussion, based on experi- 
ence, of the practical development of this 
useful service device. 


Community 


ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY FOR 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION. 28 pp. 
Price 50 cents single copy, less in quantity 
from Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
155 East 44 Street, New York. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN DUVAL 
COUNTY. 97 pp. Price $1 from the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, Duval County, 230 
East Forsyth Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 


These two pamphlets present the official 
record of a study of families of 100 juve- 
nile delinquents, from which was drawn a 
recent article in The Survey [November 
15, page 344]. The Community Chest 
pamphlet also gives the conclusions drawn 
by the 1937 Blue Ridge Institute; the 
local publication supplies the fuller report. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR SOCIAL 
WELFARE, by Walter L. Stone. Informal 
Education Service. 64 pp. Price $1 from the 
dale 2622 West Ashwood, Nashville, 

enn, 


A record of the experience and methods 
by which a small city studied its social 
services and needs, resources and oppor- 
= by means of the processes of group 
work, 


MUST WE HAVE SLUMS? Edited by 
Charles Y, Harrison. Published by the New 
York City Housing Authority, 10 East 40 
Street, New York; reprinted from the New 
York Post. Copies free from the authority. 


A vivid presentation of New York’s 
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slum housing problem; not an_ official 
document. 


THE NEGRO IN SYRACUSE, N.Y. A 


Stupy IN OMMUNITY RELATIONS, by 
Golden B. Darby. 32 pp. Price 75 cents 
from the Dunbar Association, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, 


This short study is designed particularly 
to picture Negro life in an urban com- 
munity where Negroes make up only a 
small segment of the population. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A LEISURE TIME 
PROGRAM IN SMALL CITIES AND 
TOWNS, by Ella Gardner. U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. 13 pp. From superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


_ First steps in planning community leisure 
time activities for all ages. 


Educational 


LECTURES ON PROGRAM BUILDING, 
by Philip L. Seman. From 1937 Midwest 
Conference and Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion at Lake Geneva, Wis. Distributed by 
Lecture Reporting Service, 440 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 


Four lectures on building an adult edu- 
cation program, from a recent conference 
sponsored by the Adult Education Coun- 
cil of Chicago in cooperation with the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. 


PUBLICIZING HUMAN NEEDS, by Mary 
Swain Routzahn. Reprinted from the Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 6 pp. Price 10 cents 
from the Social Work Publicity Council, 130 
East 22 Street, New York. 


Explains some of the reasons back of the 
attitudes and policies which mold social 
work publicity. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION NUMBER, Jour- 
nal of Social Hygiene, October 1937, 60 pp. 
Price per single copy, 35 cents from the 
journal, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 


This entire issue of the journal is de- 
voted to suggestions of methods and us- 
able information for the drive against 
syphilis. 


Health and Hygiene 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN OLD AGE, by 
Flora Fox, Abram Kardiner, Gladys Fisher 
Karl Bowman, Frederic Zeman, and Alfred 
Cohn, Family Welfare Association of 
America. Price 40 cents, less in quantity, 
from the association, 130 East 22 Street, 
New York. 


Discusses the problems and adjustments 
of old age, and the tensions resulting there- 
from in the normal family. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE NATION’S 
HEALTH, by S. Adolphus Knopf, M.D. 
Christopher Publishing House. 32 pp. Price 
50 cents from the publisher, Boston, aes. 


For many years a contributor to the 
work and literature of the fight against 
tuberculosis, the author, in this booklet, 
points to the dangers of tuberculosis as a 
by-product of child labor. 


HOSPITAL CARE AND INSURANCE, by 
C. Rufus Rorem. American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 71 BP. Price 50 cents from the asso- 
ciation, 18 East Division Street, Chicago. 


Subtitled “an historical and critical analy- 
sis of the periodic payment plan for the 


purchase of hospital care (group hospitali- 
zation),” this pamphlet includes history, 
method and forms and documents relating 
to administration, as well as statistics on 
group hospitalization in the United States. 


The Consumer 


CONSUMER’S COOPERATION, A Soctar 
INTERPRETATION, by Harry A. Laidler; THE 
CONSUMER’S COOPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT, A Factuat Survey, by Wallace J. 
Campbell. 64 pp. League for Industrial De- 
mocracy. Price 15 cents direct from the 
league, 112 East 19 Street, New York. 


Both discussions, in one pamphlet, pro- 
vide useful background information on the 
cooperative movement. 


SWEDISH CONSUMERS IN COOPERA- 
TION, by Anders Hedberg. Cooperative 
Union, Stockholm, Sweden. 95 pp. Price 25 
cents postpaid of the Cooperative League of. 
the USA, 137 West 12 Street, New York. 


An attractive, illustrated story as well 
as a thorough study of the present coopera- 
tive movement in Sweden. The booklet 
gains in interest because, though written 
in English, it was produced in Stockholm. 


FINANCING THE CONSUMER, edited by 
John H. Cover. Studies in Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago School 
of Business. 114 pp. Price $1 direct from 
the University of Chicago Press. 


Report of a conference on consumer 
financing, held at the university in May 
19372 


General 


PREPARATION FOR SEEKING EMPLOY- 
MENT, by Howard Lee Davis. John Wiley 
and Sons. 39 pp. Price 25 cents direct from 
publishers, New York. 


A specific guide to the young man seek- 
ing a job, giving the “do’s” and the 
“don’ts” and the reasons behind them. 


LEARNING TO BE GOOD PARENTS, by® 
Eleanor Saltzman. Manthorp and Burack, 
Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 55 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 


Parent education reduced to the simple 
terms of informal talks. The author long 


has been associated with the child study 
and parent education program of the State 
University of Iowa. 


BUILDING THE INTER-AMERICAN 
NEIGHBORHOOD, by Samuel Guy_In- 
man, National Peace Conference, 8 West 
40 Street, New York. 63 pp. Price 35 
cents, paper, or 75 cents, cloth, from the 
conference. 


» 


The story of the Inter-American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace, tol 
by the executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin America, 
who last year was adviser to the American 
delegation to the conference. 


LETTER OF AN OLD BOLSHEVIK, Tue 
Key To THE Moscow Trrats. Rand School 
Press, 7 East 15 Street, New York. Price 
25 cents from the publisher. 


Translation from the Russian original 
of a letter from a veteran member of the 
Bolshevist Party (whose name is with- 
held) throwing light on the puzzling Pa 
ceedings of the Radek-Piatakov trial o 
January 1937 and its predecessor in Au- 
gust 1936, which led to the execution of 
many former Russian Bolshevist leaders. 


THE SURVEY 
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Readers Write 


Action in Alabama 


To THE Epitor: Perhaps you will be 
interested to hear how the article, These 
Public Welfare Boards, by Robert T. 
Lansdale [see The Survey, March 1937, 
page 67] stimulated action here in Ala- 
bama. Mr. Lansdale’s challenge was for 
“..a candid facing of the realities that 
exist .. . What responsibilities do boards 
execute well and what badly? ... Why do 
boards with similar powers in law differ 
so markedly in their methods of execut- 
ing their responsibilities?” 

After reading and discussing the article 
the commissioner of the Department of 
Public Welfare asked members of his 
field staff to submit evaluations of the 
various local boards in the line of Mr. 
Lansdale’s challenge and in relation to 
the public welfare program as a whole. 
We have in Alabama sixty-seven county 
boards of public welfare with 479 mem- 
bers. Of these 152 are women, forty-five 
are members of county governing boards, 
twelve are city officials including five 
mayors. Other officials on boards include 
twenty-one superintendents of education, 
twenty-four probate judges and four state 
legislators. On the non-official side are 
nineteen lawyers, seventeen physicians, 
two professors, six clergymen, and a large 
representation of business men, land own- 
ers, farmers and so on. So you see we 
have a pretty representative body and it 
is not surprising that we found in it wide 
individual variations in experience, lead- 
ership, responsibility, ability to function 
in a group and capacity for growth. 

We found that, with few exceptions, 
board members had been well selected. 
Their attention now, with the period of 
organization detail over, should be fo- 
cused on thoughtful study of the public 
welfare program and of community needs 
and resources to the end of better inter- 
pretation and the development of services 
and standards. 

It was clear that the quality of the 
director had definite bearing on the qual- 
ity of service rendered by the board mem- 
bers. A director with leadership, able to 
see the various possibilities for service in 
each board member, and consciously and 
consistently demonstrating the value of 
case work to the program, almost invari- 
ably had an active board taking its respon- 
sibilities seriously. Where such team- 
work existed there was a minimum of 
the situations that limit the effectiveness 
of the program, such as: political and 
personal pressure in selection of person- 
nel, the concept of the program as one of 
public assistance only, failure to empha- 
size preventive and protective service and 
to see possibilities of service which might 
be developed by new legislation. 

_ The evaluations of local boards inspired 
by Mr. Lansdale’s article has been valu- 
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able experience for all of us. It has 
widened our understanding of each other 
and given us a fresh approach in our re- 
lationships. As a process of growth we 
recommend it to departments elsewhere. 


Bess ADAMS 


Director, Bureau of Field Service 
Alabama State Department of 
Public Welfare 


Prison Education 


To THE EpitTor: I was very much inter- 
ested in reading the article, Horse Col- 
lars and Prisons, by James V. Bennett 
in the September issue of The Survey, 
since it portrayed a condition with which 
I have lately had contact. I quite agree 
with Mr. Bennett that a work program 
is essential to the emotional and physical 
well-being of prisoners, but I am dis- 
appointed that no consideration was given 
to the educational aspects of prison rou- 
tine. That perhaps is another article. 

In that connection your readers might 
be interested in a program of instruc- 
tional sound films which I developed for 
Austin H. MacCormick, New York City 
Commissioner of Correction; Ruth E. 
Collins, superintendent of the House of 
Detention for Women; and Richard A. 
McGee, warden of the New York City 
Penitentiary. Its basis is the contribu- 
tion that properly prepared sound mo- 
tion picture material can make to prison 
educational efforts by surmounting many 
barriers to human learning in general 
and the restrictions of institutional rou- 
tine in particular. Such a program would 
seem to be a partial solution to the critical 
situation in institutions where legisla- 
tion has prohibited or curtailed certain 
industries and where formal or tradi- 
tional educational programs are weak or 
undeveloped. 

A limited number of copies of the re- 
port prepared for the officials mentioned 
is available on request from Survey 
readers interested in the subject. 
Research Associate H. A. Gray 
Erpi Picture Consultants 
250 West 57 Street, New York 


That Typing Business 


To THE Epitor: What a pity that all 
social workers are not journalists or even 
just plain unglorified typists of the file 
clerk variety! Queries I.R.A. of Califor- 
nia, [see The Survey, October 1937, page 
330] “Why doesn’t even one case worker 
try to type her own records, to avoid the 
bugaboo of the allotted dictation period?” 
Bugaboo, indeed! Allotted dictation per- 
iod? Alas and alack! Stenographic assist- 
ance? Loss of dignity? Well, well! 
Several of the younger, more vigorous, 
successful case workers I know take ap- 
plications for any category you care to 
mention; they make the investigations, dig 


up all the verifications and collaterals, 
cooperate with the WPA, NYA, county 
commissioners, health department; stir 
up committee programs to appeal to all 
members and even to keep some of them 
awake after heavy lunches; take care of 
all correspondence, filing, and recording. 
They are one-man offices in which every 
worker is at least quintuplets. 

Why doesn’t some one agency or case- 
worker try it? Why, indeed! 

“PancHa VILLA” 

Department of Public Welfare 
Deming, N. Mex. 


To THE Eptror: I have been typing my 
own case records for years. It began 
when I was with a family agency where 
work so piled up on the stenographers 
that sometimes we case workers had to 
wait days for the transcriptions of sum- 


. maries. One day, needing a summary in 


a hurry, I recalled that at one time I had 
been fairly fluent on a typewriter and 
decided to try it. I had to scout to find 
an idle machine and at first I was slow. 
But within a short time I got my speed 
up and found that writing my own rec- 
ords and letters was extremely satisfac- 
tory. Only rarely since have I dictated 
either one. I have timed myself on oc- 
casion and believe that I honestly can say 
that the time involved in typing a record 
is scarcely more than that consumed in 
dictating the same material. 

As for my “dignity,” I certainly have 
no sense of losing it. On the contrary I 
take great pride in my ability to turn out 
tidy reports and letters, an ability which, 
I add modestly, is not unenvied by my 
associates. Mo ture J. CAMERON 
Florence Crittenton Home 
Houston, Tex. 


Cooperation Invited 


To THe Epriror: As an attempt on the 
part of academically trained psychologists 
to present an objective, scientific report 
of the problems under investigation, the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, has author- 
ized the preparation of a yearbook en- 
titled, The Psychology of Industrial Con- 
flict. The responsible committee includes 
Theodore Newcomb, Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vt.; Keith Sward, People’s 
Press, New Kensington, Pa. and myself 
as chairman. We are interested in se- 
curing fresh, concrete field data or docu- 
ments bearing upon this problem from 
workers, employers, public officials, and 
social scientists working in specialized 
fields. A tentative outline is available 
and qualified persons who wish to cooper- 
ate in this enterprise either by submit- 
ting hitherto unused materials or by 
contributing to the writing of parts of 
the text should communicate with any of 
the committee. 

Grorck W. HarTMANN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 
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Book Reviews 


Spiritual Core 


CHRISTIANITY AND SEX, by Richard C. 
Cabot. Macmillan, 78 pp. Price $1 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


N recent writings and addresses Dr. 

Cabot has given marked service by 
pointing out the relation of healthful 
living not only to medicine and social 
welfare, but to religion and Christian 
experience. His deep faith in the good 
life here on earth and the eternal life of 
the spirit, in the worthwhileness of 
human personality and all that relation- 
ship to God may mean, is always clearly 
evident. 

In this little volume, the vexed ques- 
tion of sex_is treated as perhaps never 
before by a writer in the scientific field 
whose professional accomplishments com- 
mand deep respect. He refuses to solve 
problems usually dealt with in such writ- 
ings—how to sublimate one’s insistent 
erotic impulses, how to overcome in- 
fantilisms in the lovelife, and so on— 
but says, “Seek ye the Lord.” For only 
by fostering higher affections can un- 
worthy ones be overcome or redirected, 
and the love of God is the highest affec- 
tion in human experience. If this relation- 
ship with “a power outside ourselves 
which makes for righteousness” can be 
brought about, then minor problems and 
cenflicts resolve themselves. 

This may seem a counsel of perfection, 
but Dr. Cabot does not leave us there. 
He is explicit with regard to certain ways 
of teaching purity in sex life. Knowledge 
of facts is useful, but not enough. Fear 
of consequences is no way to point to 
healthier and truer relationships. Educa- 
tion through the natural sciences is good 
in its way, but the only education of the 
success of which we can be sure is the 
“imparting of life by greater life... . The 
essential thing by which we learn is not 
talk but practice, the contagion of per- 
sonality.” He refers to the main thesis 
of an earlier book, The Meaning of 
Right and Wrong, when he speaks of 
making contracts with oneself and others 
and of observing them strictly. Sharing 
enthusiasms, at the same time maintain- 
ing certain reserves; controlling the im- 
agination; recognizing the union of physi- 
cal and spiritual, these are positive sug- 
gestions. The last chapter, Christianity 
and Growth, contains much_ helpful 
thought. “Any behavior that does not 
further the growth of those concerned 
starts decay that no one wants.” In this 
and other references to growth, the au- 
thor recognizes a _ psychological fact 
which is becoming increasingly the con- 
cern of students of child psychology and 
the psychology of personality. 

The book is too short for Dr. Cabot 


to say how his somewhat idealistic sug- 


gestions may be carried out, and there 
are various characteristic assertions with 
which mental and social hygienists may 
not agree, but for the resourceful teacher, 
willing to recognize that “Jesus Christ, 
the supreme energizer of our growth, is 
therefore the testing spirit of our social 
morality,” the book is richly rewarding. 

ELEANor H. JoHNSON 
Hartford, Conn. 


Social Work on the Record 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, INDIAN- 
APOLIS 1937, Published for the conference 
by the University of Chicago Press. 699 pp. 
Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


N a plump tan and green volume with 
type blessedly clear and easy to read, 
the Indianapolis conference takes its place 
on the bookshelf, in the history of Amer- 
ican social work. 
From the hundreds of papers which for 
a long Indianapolis week sent conference- 
goers scurrying from meeting to meeting, 
the editorial committee, Wayne McMil- 
len chairman, selected sixty for the rec- 
ord. Included are seven papers presented 
at general sessions, thirty-seven at 
section meetings and fifteen special com- 
mittee meetings. Say the editors, ‘“Time- 
liness, universality and usefulness with- 
in the total field were the sole deter- 
minants in choosing material for publica- 
tion.” Even with that definite measuring 
rod the committee’s task still was monu- 
mental not to say courageous, requiring 
discrimination and judgment in evaluating 
the great mass of material before them in 
relation to the continuing stream of social 
work. Thus the proceedings become a 
clear and dignified reflection of the major 
preoccupations of social workers in this 
year 1937 and of the trends that emerge 
from them. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Saddlebag Doctors 


DOCTORS ON HORSEBACK, by James Thomas 
Flexner, Viking» 370 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


REPORTER'S book, not an his- 

torian’s, but nevertheless a classic 
for the physician and with the allure of 
Strachey for other readers. 

The seven personalities developed out 
of the past by today’s curiosity and the 
sympathetic interpretation of an inheri- 
tor, if not a practitioner of medical art, 
are saddlebag doctors in life and thought, 
typical of their times, some of the very 
best in the romantic spirit of their days; 
others, exemplars of human egoistical 
exhibitionism which makes for publicity. 
Of these men we have no right to expect 
substantial new facts or unfamiliar epi- 
sodes, but their lives were so vivid and 
dominant of medical events, then and 
after, that this lively approach and quite 
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objective analysis is altogether refresh- 
ing and delightful. 

Our perennial need is for the John 
Morgans, the William Beaumonts, the 
Daniel Drakes. We have our share in 
each generation of the likes of Benjamin 
Rush and W. T. G. Morton and always 
will.. The Ephraim McDowells and the 
Crawford Longs, so contrarily qualified 
and yet so precious, will be prized when- 
ever the individual rather than institu- 
tional or bureaucratic physician can play 
his essential role. The qualities of reti- 
cence and dignity are particularly notable 
to us who suffer from almost universal 
personal promotion by self-advertising. 

The stories in the book run quickly 
and with good vocabulary and phrasing. 
Yet we would wish to be spared “blame 
it on” and “outlawing of disease,” hold- 
overs from newspaper English. 

This new contributor is welcome to the 
company of amateur medical historians. 
May he continue to decorate the field de- 
veloped by the scholarship of Garrison 
and Sudhoff and their successors. Let us 
hope Mr. Flexner will try his hand on 
more recent medical lives and illustrate 
the social scene of the twentieth century 
as he has that of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth through highlights of medicine. 


New York Haven Emerson, M.D. 


The World Over 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK, by Alice 
Salomon, 265 pp. Price $3 ordered direct of 
publishers, Verlag fur Recht und Gesellschaft, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


R. SALOMON’S book breaks new 

ground in the field of social work. 
We have had a few—a very few—books, 
like Dr. Sand’s Health and Human Preg- 
ress, which have reviewed the activities 
of social work on an international scale, 
perhaps the most specific of them being 
the International Handbook on Child 
Care and Protection published by the 
Save the Children Fund of London. But 
none of those has at once attempted to 
describe the cultural philosophies of the 
different nations as they affected social 
work activities and as these in turn have 
been reflected in the organization and 
functions of their professional schools. 
Dr. Salomon is peculiarly well fitted_to 
undertake this pioneer task by her long 
leadership in education for social work 
in the Germany before the Nazi, as well 
as by her extensive personal acquaintance 
with social workers of other lands than 
her own. It adds a bitter touch of irony 
that just as her book comes off the press, 
the Nazi authorities who on coming into 


power confiscated her school in Berlin, - 


should have exiled her from Germany. 
She is now a woman of international 
fame, without a country. 

The book consists of two distinct parts. 
The first is an historical and philosophical 
explanation of social work in more than 
twenty countries where there are schools 
of social work. This part is a truly unique 


contribution to the understanding of what 
is called social work, as perceived in 
many countries by a German woman of 
keen powers of observation and unusual 
capacity for social insight. Of course, 
some of it is not flattering to particular 
countries. It would not be as realistic as 
it is, if it were all commendatory. With 
some of it, representatives of any one 
country probably will disagree. But so 
far as I have knowledge of the source 
material Dr. Salomon has used, it is an 
honest and searching study from which 
we in this country as well as social work- 
ers elsewhere may benefit greatly. 
The second part amounts practically 
' to a directory, almost encyclopedic in 
' scope, of the 166 schools in the thirty- 
two countries in which Dr. Salomon 
_ found records. It consists of the name, 
location and executive of each school, 
conditions of admission, object of the 
school and its curriculum, together with 
the number of its students and graduates 
for the academic year reported. It will 
come as one of many surprises that in 
so many countries—Belgium and France, 
_ for example—schools are under govern- 
_ mental regulation and subsidy, and cer- 
tain sorts of positions in governmental 
services are open only to their graduates. 
Dr. Salomon has laid down a base line 
from which the growth of professional 
education in future social work can be 
| measured. Frank J. Bruno 
_ Washington University, St. Louis 


Training Plus 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL SERVICE IN A 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, by Ruth M. Gart- 
land. University of Chicago Press. 105 pp. 
Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. 

aka is a frank and clear report of a 

i two-year experiment in the integra- 

' tion of psychiatry and pediatrics, at the 

' Bobs Roberts Memorial Hospital for 

Children, University of Chicago Clinics. 

It gives an exceedingly hopeful picture 

not only because of the results obtained 

but because of its point of view. 

“The contribution of any psychiatric 
clinic depends upon the quality of its 
personnel. It is essential that its workers 
_ have more than intellectual training and 

experience. They need, in addition, the 
capacity to relate themselves to another, 
to follow the thoughts and feelings of 
that other with a view to meeting his 

problems.” Meaning, to feel with 
people not merely to like them. Consid- 
| ering recent trends in psychiatric social 

. work thinking, Miss Gartland observes, 

“What seems most important is that we 

_ are changing in feeling as well as in 

thinking.” Unsuccessful cases, closed in 

the past with the notation, “Client un- 
ooperative,” might be closed today with 
he phrase, “Worker uncooperative and 

oo reforming.” “Focusing upon what 

e wish to know, we block our clients 

rom a spontaneous expression of what 
vey feel and think and so fail to see 


BOOKS FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


cA Gift Suggestion 
Handicrafts of the Southern 
Highlands : : : -4//en H. Eaton 


This new book has already charmed itself into a second printing. Interesting 


text and delightful illustrations—eight of which are in full color—make it an 


ideal solution of the gift problem for discriminating friends. $3.00 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


A study in fiction form of 
the making of a criminal 


DOWN the DARK STREET 


By JESSIE FENTON 


“A vivid and compassionate tale of a mis- 
guided adolescent which does what penologists and their 
case histories do and that additional thing which is the 
creative part of a novel .. . bringing facts to a vital 
life. ... This entirely convincing story of a young criminal 


stands in sharp contrast to the popular picture of all 
desperadoes.”—New York Herald Tribune. 


“This outstanding first novel is a human 
document written with great clarity, with artistry as well 
as knowledge, with sensitivity as well as vigor. The story 
moves swiftly to its inevitable ending. It ranks with the 
best novels and plays dealing with the youthful American 
criminal.” —New York Times. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


them as they really are.” It is Miss mother; or the parents, who had kept 
Gartland’s belief that there is treatment, the child a problem to solve their own 
positive or negative, in every contact and unconscious resentments. The child’s 
that research is better served if treat- symptoms were revealed most often to 
ment is the paramount consideration. the physicians, but it was to the psychia- 
Any social worker will find here case tric social worker that parents often em- 
material and analysis exceedingly helpful phasized their concerns about them- 
in checking her own technique; in de- selves. 
veloping attitudes of patients and par- | A children’s hospital seems to be a 
ents to this kind of service; and in main- strategic place to render psychiatric 
taining a fresh and questioning approach service, says Miss Gartland, for early 
to methods and values. For, Miss Gart- treatment should be more effective and 
land says, “Whether we really serve de- of shorter duration than later. Students 
pends not so much upon what we do as_ approach treatment with more hope and 
on how we do it.” Special skill was re- understanding when their initiation is in 
quired in many cases where it was not such a clinic as this one rather than as 
the child who needed treatment but the formerly, through a study of the 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MIDMONTHLY 
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psychoses. As one student expressed it, 
“Before studying psychiatric social work, 
I listened but I did not hear.” This 
encouraging report makes it a pleasure 
to hear. 

Unfortunately the little book is 
printed in type inexcusably small. The 
reader may have to be treated for eye- 
strain, but it will be worth it. 


New York MiI.prep SAWYER 


Demonstration of Amity 


MIXING THE RACES IN HAWAII, by Sidney 
L. Gulick. Hawaiian Board Book Rooms. 220 
pp. Price $2.50 cloth, $1.75 paper, postpaid of 
The Survey. 


TT ASKING a busman’s holiday, Dr. 

Gulick has spent the year or so since 
his retirement from the Federal Council 
of Churches in adding yet another to his 
long list of studies in international and 
interracial relations. He interprets rather 
optimistically the progress of Hawaii as 
one of the world’s demonstration centers 
of amity between people of diverse stocks 
and cultural antecedents, and more espe- 
cially the parts played in this achieve- 
ment by school and church. Yet he is 
fully aware of the problems that must 
be solved if there is not to be an un- 
pleasant reaction. He holds that a com- 
mission form of government for the 
territory—now advocated in influential 
quarters—by depriving the Hawaiian 
population of responsible participation in 
public affairs, might produce schisms in 
their mutual relations, and might expose 
the loyalty of Americans of Japanese 
descent to a strain which does not now 
exist. Partly as a result of a considerable 
inflow of residents from the continental 
United States, there are many situations 
of seeming discrimination against the 
groups less close to the core of American 
life and thought, which hypersensitive 
Orientals tend to regard as symptoms of 
race prejudice. A commission form of 
government would accentuate such situa- 
tions in number and seriousness. 


Bruno LaAsKER 


California’s Transients 


NEWCOMERS AND NOMADS IN CALI- 
FORNIA, by William T. Cross and Dorothy 
Embry Cross. Stanford University Press. 149 
pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

URING the depression years the 
young man _ following Horace 

Greeley’s advice to go west in search 

of opportunity was likely to find himself 

herded into a shelter or camp, the ob- 
ject of a vast program of relief for the 
transient homeless. Gone was the free 
land for homesteading, gone the old wel- 
come to the newcomer as agricultural 
worker and potential consumer. Yet, as 
the authors of this study point out, the 
motives that drive the majority of 
present day displaced and restless indi- 
viduals and families are largely those 
that drove the pioneer. 

Early chapters discuss the special need 


of aiding transients in California because 
of their numbers, and outline state and 
federal plans for relief and rehabilita- 
tion growing out of legislation in 1933. 
Later chapters point to the need of a 
permanent program under federal aus- 
pices with careful case work standards. 
Some interesting recommendations are 
made, among them: identification cards 
under which a family would be recog- 
nized by any public welfare agency, thus 
eliminating repeated investigation; a so- 
cial service agency on wheels, similar 
“in scope and facility of movement” «to 
the highway police; extension of sub- 
sistence homestead and resettlement pro- 
grams to include certain transients. The 
appended bibliography lists, in addition 
to specific books on migrants, many cur- 
rent magazine articles, government docu- 
ments, monographs, special studies, and 
books for background reading on Cali- 
fornia history, the family and_ the 
American community. Even Charles 
Dickens’s —The Uncommercial Traveller 
is here. The book is printed by the 
offset method from typewritten copy. 


Napa, Calif. ANNE ROo.ueEr IssLER 


Answer to Youth 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR YOUTH IN 
MODERN AMERICA, by Harl R. Douglass; 
a report to the American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education, 137 Pp. 
Price $1 postpaid from the council, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 


OUTH itself, roused by its intoler- 

able sufferings during the depression, 
has spoken to the world in voices which 
must be heard. Through forums, through 
its own papers, through youth congresses, 
through parades and strikes, it has voiced 
demands and presented programs. The 
answers of the adult world are beginning 
to come in. 

This report is an answer from the edu- 

cational world. It surveys the field of the 
needs of youth with adult detachment and 
suggests a program for secondary edu- 
cation which may seem conservative to 
leaders of the youth movement, but will 
seem radical to the mass of educators 
and average American citizens. Its style 
is not popular; it lacks the charm and 
readableness of Charles Beard’s Charter 
for the Social Studies, which discusses 
some of the same topics; but it is a 
clear summary of the needs of youth and 
some educational proposals for meeting 
them. 
’ Such a report must inevitably choose 
a philosophy of education and proposals 
for changing our system of education. 
Professor Douglass accepts as the objec- 
tive of education in a democracy the train- 
ing of those individuals capable of carry- 
ing on its cooperative life. Under modern 
conditions that objective can be obtained 
only by universal secondary education. 

But a survey of our present high- 
schools shows that they do not meet the 
needs even of those of our youths who 
are in school. Instead of rejecting the 
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received the best medical care through- 


of delivery, it is unlikely that death would 


youths who cannot or will not profit by 
our present educational program, Profes- 
sor Douglass proposes that we find a 
program which will educate and employ 
all our youths from fourteen to twenty 
years. Its most important suggestion 
for this new program is the admission of 
sixteen to twenty-year olds to vocational 
activities, on a part time basis, to meet 
youth’s desire to take part in the activi- 
ties and responsibilities of adults. Our 
youths would thus be introduced and 
guided into the adult world. The ques- 
tions of cost and specific changes in the 
curriculum are adequately discussed. 
Greenwich, Conn. _MAupDE THOMPSON 


Welfare Primer 


WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS, A WELFARE 
PRIMER; original text by Franklin H. Patter- 
son. Price 75 cents from Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., 155 East 44 Street, New 
York. 

‘THIS novel booklet prepared by the 

Buffalo, N. Y. Council of Social 

Agencies in cooperation with Community 

Chests and Councils, Inc. is an introduc- 

tion to welfare fields “for junior and 

senior highschool pupils and other stu- 
dents of social service.” With a Van Loon 
frontispiece, it makes an appropriately 

“Van Loonish” historic approach to its 

subject, highlighting expressions of altru- 

ism from society’s earliest beginnings. It 
moves swiftly to governmental and pri- 
vate social agencies of today, and their 
efforts for health and welfare. Interest 
is heightened by an easy, not too detailed 
style and suggestions for “our town” ap- 
plication of the topics considered. 

RutH Legrrico 


Dangerous Motherhood 


MATERNAL DEATHS—TuHeE Ways To Puavail 
TION, by Iago Galdston, M.D. Commonwealth 
Fund. 115 pp. Price 75 cents, cloth; 50 cents, 
paper; postpaid of the fund, 41 East 57 Street, 
New York. 

HE renewed fight to prevent the un- 

necessary deaths of many thousands 
of mothers during pregnancy each year 
in the United States has received its 
greatest recent impetus from two sources: 
the careful studies of the exact causes of 
these deaths and the necessary measures 
to prevent them; and the nation-wide 
maternal and child health programs aided 
by funds appropriated under the social 
security act. This 110-page book, gspe- 
cially written for laymen and health 
workers, presents clearly the facts of 
the maternal mortality study in New 

York City and other similar studies of 

maternal deaths. The factors involved 

and their relative importance in causing 
maternal deaths are impartially dis- 
cussed. Recent studies of maternal deaths 
have concluded that at least one half, 
and possibly two thirds, of such deaths 

were preventable. By “preventable” s 

meant that, if the patient had sought and 


out her entire pregnancy and at the tim 
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have occurred. That such care was not 

obtained may be the responsibility of the 
_ patient, the physician, or the community. 
From this book and studies on which 


BOOKS FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER | 


For class use, consider 


PORT EP yO 


it is based, comes the conclusion that the 
_ reduction of the high maternal mortality 
_ rate in this country can be obtained only 
_ by (1) teaching women that abortion is 
an extremely hazardous procedure; (2) 
educating women to recognize that pre- 
natal care by competent physicians 
_ throughout the entire pregnancy is essen- 
tial both to her health and to that of 
the unborn child; (3) providing better 
clinical facilities for the undergraduate 
and graduate instruction of physicians; 
_ (4) providing funds so that all mothers 
can obtain adequate medical and nursing 
care throughout pregnancy and at time 
of delivery; and (5) conducting com- 
munity surveys by cooperative efforts of 
medical groups, health departments, and 
community lay organizations. These sur- 
veys would determine the adequacy of 
existing facilities to provide the best 
medical, nursing, and hospital care for 
all expectant mothers and would provide 
for study of the maternal and infant 
_deathrates in a community in an effort 
to learn where preventive measures are 
' most needed. 
_ Director Epwin F. Dairy, M.D. 
_ Maternal and Child Health Division 
_U. 8. Children’s Bureau 


Timely Wisdom 


' BOARD MEMBER’S MANUAL: For Boarp 
AND CoMMITTEE MEMBERS oF PusLtic HEALTH 
Nursinc Services. Macmillan. 173 pp. Price 
$1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
SEVEN years after its first publication 
this valuable guide comes out in a 
_ new edition, fully revised and with much 
_new material gathered and prepared by 
_a committee of the National Organiza- 
_tion for Public Health Nursing, Mrs. 
_ Frederick Dellenbaugh, chairman. While 
_concerned primarily with boards in a 
single area of service it holds many a 
nugget of wisdom, both in principles and 
procedures, for board members of any 
social agency anywhere. An appreciative 
foreword is contributed by George E. 
' Vincent. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Health Educators’ Handbook 


HEALTH EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, b 
W. W. Bauer, M.D., and Thomas G. Hull. 
Saunders. 227 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 
The Survey. 

REALIZING that many people who 
are eager and more or less quali- 
fied to help teach the public health, are 
_ handicapped by the lack of useful infor- 
mation, the authors have prepared a 
handbook in public health education. Dr. 
auer, director of health and public in- 
_ Struction for the American Medical As- 
sociation, and Mr. Hull, director of the 
sociation’s scientific exhibits, have wide 
rience and are eminently qualified for 
task. 
_ “What is health?” Clear and concise 


Child Welfare Case Records 


Edited by WiLMA WALKER 


A unique collection of eighteen case records, selected from the files of seven 
different child welfare agencies in the Chicago area which are concerned with 
the care of dependent children. The cases presented were chosen for the 
variety of problems presented. An effective textbook in child welfare courses 
—used at Universities of Chicago, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Notre Dame. A 
valuable guide for the case worker. $3.00; postpaid, $3.15. 


Handbook on Social Case 
Recording 


By Marcaret CocHRAN BrisToL 


A teacher says: ‘“The simplicity, directness and completeness of the book are 
the qualities which commend it to the busy worker on the job. The com- 
prehensiveness, clarity and balance of the book are the qualities which make 
teachers recommend it to students.’—ELIzABETH G. GARDINER, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Sociology and Course in Social Work, University of 
Minnesota. Second edition, cloth bound, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 


answers to this and other frequently 
asked questions fundamental to public 
health are given in an opening chapter 
of “definitions and objectives.” 

Where can a would-be educator find 
educational material? The second chap- 
ter gives a most carefully compiled di- 
rectory, naming books, their authors, 
publishers and prices; magazines, selected 
from the “more than 1800 journals on 
medicine and allied subjects” ; government 
departments which stand ready to sup- 
ply material, and various other sources 
whence “health help” comes. 

The spoken word may reach many 
whom the written word would miss. 
Addresses delivered at meetings or over 
the radio are therefore valuable means 
of spreading health education. How to 
arrange for and carry out such programs 
is fully described. Visual aids—motion 
pictures, stereopticon slides and exhibits 
—are also analyzed and discussed. 

Some splendid suggestions are included 
in the two closing chapters. A_ bibli- 
ography points out where further infor- 
mation can be gained. This practical 
manual fills a need long felt by a very 
large number of nurses, social service 
workers and others in allied fields who 
have been earnestly endeavoring to give 
the public practical and authentic health 
education. 


New York BEULAH FRANCE, R.N. 


For Reference 


PAPERS ON THE SCIENCE OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION, edited by Luther Gulick and L, 
Urwick. The Institute of Public Administra- 
tion. 196 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


A COLLECTION of papers by out- 

standing experts in the field of pub- 
lic administration, brought together by 
the editors in the hope that their avail- 
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ability will advance the analysis of 
administration; assist in the development 
of a standard nomenclature; encourage 
others to criticize the hypotheses with 
regard to administration therein set forth 
and advance their own concepts fear- 
lessly; and point the way to areas greatly 
in need of exploration. The impetus for 
the publication of this volume was the 
fact that no copies of these documents 
were available in any Washington library 
when they were needed by the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment. Louta D. LasKErR 


Run of The Shelves 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE, 54 pp. 
FINE ARTS IN PHILANTHROPY, 61 pp., 

by Hugh Conyngton. Published by the depart- 

ment of philanthropic information, Central Han- 

over Bank and Trust Company, New York. 
Written for the information of those 
who are designating money for philan- 
thropies, these booklets give a concise, 
simple and accurate history of the fields 
covered, without “puffs” or fanfare. A 
very limited number available. 


THE TOWNSHIP AND BOROUGH SYSTEM 
OF POOR RELIEF IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
by David K. Bruner. 175 pp. Price $1.50 
postpaid from the author, division of social 
work, University of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tuis exhaustive study of the county as 

compared with the small district unit for 

poor relief administration was made by 

Mr. Bruner in 1934, in the course of a 

state-wide poor relief study by the Penn- 

sylvania Department of Welfare. While 
the value of the present document now is 
largely historic and comparative, it com- 

bines the thoroughness of the Ph. D. 

thesis with the enduring practical interest 

attaching to studies of economy in public 
expenditure. 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipMonTHLY 
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National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 
Administered through National Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and three Branch 
Offices in San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C. There are 38711 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Disaster 
Relief, Civilian Relief, First Aid and Life 
Saving, Home and Farm Accident Preven- 
tion Service, Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursing Service, 
Nutrition Service, Public Health Nursing, 
Volunteer Service and War Service. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 21 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. 


TEL.: 
ALGONQUIN 4-7496 


WORKER WANTED 


Experienced case worker for Child Guidance 
Agency in Chicago. State age, training and 
experience and give references. 7481 Survey. 


‘SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young lady of ability desires part time evening 
work where expert stenographic skill 
lighten the burdens of a busy executive. 
Survey. 


Woman, twenty years’ experience in social work, 
desires institutional position. Member Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers. Excellent 
references. 7473 Survey. 


i 


INSTRUCTOR OF PRINTING, 20 years of prac- 
tical experience including The Children’s Vil- 
lage, 8 years foremanship printing plant; 
graduate New York Employing Printers Assn. ; 
desires connection private institution. New 
York or vicinity preferred. 7472 Survey. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN. Graduate of one year 
library school. Master’s degree in sociology. 
Experienced in high school work. Desires ad- 
vancement. 7475 Survey. 


Civic, National, International 


Foreign Communities 


NATIONAL. INSTITUTE OF IMMIGRANT 
WELFARE—1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
A league of International Institutes, Citi- 
zenship Councils and other local agencies 
specializing in the interests of the foreign- 
born. Gives consultation, field service, pro- 
gram content to agencies engaged in any 
form of constructive effort for the foreign- 
born in local communities. 


Why Not Celebrate 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


by listing your organization in the 
Directory for the coming year? 


Copy for the 
January Midmonthly 
should reach us by 

December 24th. 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Minimum charge, 


REST HOME 
Beautiful modern home, spacious grounds, 
the ideal place for rest and convalescence. 
Individual attention. Special diets. At- 
tractive rates for weekends and holidays. 


Registered Nurse in charge. 
Circular on Application 


THE ALBERT HOMESTEAD 


Ossining, New York—Ossining 2250 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Neen a EE_—E EEE eee 
Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7419 Survey. 


MILLINERY 


Smart, handmade Velvet Berets, with or with- 
out head band—lined with silk and trimmed 
with a gay little quill. Made by a young 
woman handicapped but artistically gifted, 
$2.95. Also knitted berets, $1.95. 7474 Survey. 


OPPORTUNITY 


RESPONSIBLE WOMAN, references, wishes 
room and board in private family exchange 
staying in evenings with children. 7469 Sur- 
vey. 


to EMPLOYERS 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 


We Supply: 


Executives Dietitians Grad. Nurses 

Case Workers Housekeepers Sec’y-Stenogs. 
Recreation Workers Matrons : Be eararnees 
Psychiatric Social Workere Housemothers eniste 
Occupational Therapists Teachers Telephone Operaters 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


One East 42nd Street 
Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


New York City 


In answering advertisements please mention SurvVEY MIDMONTHLY 
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Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


a 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE i 


INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Social Work Interpretation, Social Work 
Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The publica- 
tions of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results of 
its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency ' 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- { 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, f 
National, Non-Profit making. (! 


Tt Lorub Socal 


(Agency) i 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York } 


SEEMAN BROS., INc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets | 
New York 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the 


LITERARY SERVICE 4 


search, revision, bibliographies, ete. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 

AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS~ 


which professional nurses take in the | 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 — 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


USED BOOKS 


40% Off Regular Price 
for books displayed by our field 
workers. In good condition, but 
without that new look! 

For complete list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Book Order Department 


112 East 19th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Civic, National, International 


Library Service 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
the extension and improvement of library 


x service. 
3 Child Welfare 


: BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. National service organization 
of 291 Boys’ Clubs located in 153 cities. Fur- 
nishes program aids, literature, and educa- 
tional publicity for promotion of Boys’ Club 
Movement ; field service to groups or individ- 
uals interested in leisure-time leadership for 
boys, specializing with the underprivileged. 


- BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Incorporated in 1910 and 


H chartered by Congress in 1916 for the pur- 
. pose of developing the character of boys and 
e training them in their duties as citizens. 
\ Cubbing, younger boys’ program, 9-11; 


Scouting, 12 and upward; Senior Scouting, 
15 years and up. Scouts are organized in 
patrols and Troops. Cooperates with schools 
. and churches, fraternal orders and other 
if civic groups. Walter W. Head, President; 
; Dr. James E. “West, Chief Scout Executive. 


_ BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-sectarian farm 
school for problem boys. Boys between 12 
and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Acting Supt., or the New 
York Office at 101 Park Ave., Tel:Lex.2-3147. 


: CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 

C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
| New York City. A league of children’s agen- 

cies and institutions to secure improved 

standards and methods in their various fields 
| of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
1 out worth-while results in phase of child 
i welfare in which they are interested. 


‘NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY NURSER- 
IES—130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
To federate day nurseries in the U. S. and 
assist them to establish and maintain ap- 
proved standards of care. 


vt YN: Agee 


_ NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—419 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. Promotes child labor 
legislation, state and federal; conducts in- 
vestigations; advises on administration; 
maintains information service. 


_ AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL CHILD WEL- 
FARE DIVISION, 777 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Three-phase program: Ed- 
ucation; legislation for benefit of all chil- 
dren; temporary material relief to children of 
veterans of World War. Emma C. Puschner, 

_ Director. 


_ THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
_PLED CHILDREN, Elyria, Ohio. Paul H. 
_ King, President; E. Jay Howenstine, Execu- 
tive Secretary. ‘Promotes organization of na- 
tional, state, provincial and local societies for 
_ erippled children. Aids in development of their 
_ programs. Assists in drafting and securing the 
passage of legislation in behalf of cripples. 
_ Maintains a Bureau of Information with loan 
library service. Conducts yearly an Easter 
‘Crippled Children Seal Campaign. Bulletins. 
“The Crippled Child” magazine, bimonthly, $1 


; 44th Street, aioe York. Informa- 
co! ultation about cooperative plan- 


cil A ee work Oe ag 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘Mental Hy- 
giene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine, 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis, Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, 
house organ, free. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—A 
Clearing House, cooperating with social work- 
ers in referring indigent mothers to medically 
directed birth control clinics in 41 states, in- 
cluding 17 centers in Greater New York. In 
areas lacking centers, qualified physicians are 
available. Phone or write: 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Wickersham 2-8600. 
President: Clarence Cook Little. Medical 
Director: Eric M. Matsner, M.D. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street ; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 East 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :—Collects 
information about penal institutions and 
works to improve standards of care in penal 
institutions. Aids discharged prisoners in 
their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving such other assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Executive 
Secretary. 


National Conferences 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Solomon Lowenstein, President, New 
York; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High ‘St., Columbus, Ohio, The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-fifth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, June 26 - July 2, 1938. Proceedings 
are sent free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of $5. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL 
WELFARE — Harry Greenstein, Baltimore 
President; M. W. Beckelman, Secretary, 67 
W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. Organized 
to discuss Jewish life and welfare, Jewish 
social service programs and programs of 
socia] and economic welfare. The 1938 
Annual Meeting will be held in Washington, 
D. C. beginning May 28. The Conference 
publishes a magazine, Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly, a news bulletin, Jewish Confer- 
ence, and Proceedings of its Annual Confer- 
ence. Minimum Annual Membership Fee $2. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada uniting in program and financial 
responsibility for enterprises which they 
agree to carry cooperatively; i.e. Christian 
social service in Migrant labor camps and 
U. S. Indian schools. President, Mrs. Mil- 
lard L. Robinson ; Executive Secretary, Edith 
E. Lowry ; Associate Secretary, Charlotte M. 
Burnham; Western Field Secretary, Adela 
J. Ballard; Migrant Supervisor, Gulf to 
Great Lakes Area, Mrs. Kenneth D. Miller. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. Mrs. 
Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice L. 
Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. Marion 
M. Miller, Executive Director. Organization 
of Jewish women initiating and developing 
programs and activities in service for for- 
eign born, peace, social legislation, adult 
Jewish education, and social welfare. Con- 
ducts bureau of international service. Serves 
as clearing bureau for local affiliated groups 
throughout the country. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. An international Christian 
woman movement devoted to service for 
women and girls and the attempt to help 
build a society in which the abundant life 
is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, Eskil C. Carlson, 
President; John E. Manley, General Secre- 
tary. A federation of 1123 local associations, 
through state and area councils, for Chris- 
tian character education among youth. Meets 
annually to determine service projects and 
budget for cooperation with local member 
organizations in pregram emphasis and in- 
terpretation, fiscal operations, etc. Empha- 
sizes lay-professional cooperation, group and 
club activity, and self-governing programs 
of physical, social and religious education, 
public affairs, international education and 
special cooperative projects, citizenship, etc. 
Specialized work among transportation, army 
and navy, student, colored, rural, and certain 
other groups. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 
44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking “‘not alms, but opportunity” 


for practical work. Publishes 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. 
gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Negro Education 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama. Founded by Booker T. Washing- 
ton. High school and college both ac- 
credited. Curricula designed to prepare 
Negro students to meet the vocational and 
social needs of successful living. F. 
Patterson, President. 


eS 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


DIRECTORY RATES 


30 Cents a Line 
Per Insertion 


On a Twelve Time 
Contract 
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PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WorK | 


™=OR positions of responsibility and leadership in the various fields 
of social work, special training is essential. Following is the list 

of Schools which constitute the membership of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. Correspondence with 
individual schools is recommended. For information about the 
Association address the Secretary, MISS MARION HATHWAY, University 


of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ATLANTA ScHOOL OF SoctaL Work, Atlanta, Ga. 


Bryn Mawr Cot.ece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate oe of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


University OF BuFFa.o, Buffalo, ae ve 
School of Social Work 


University OF CAuLiForntiA, Berkeley, Calif. 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Department of Social Work 


Catuouic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work 
Washington, D. C. 


University oF Curcaco, Chicago, III. 
School of Social Service Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Program of Training for Public Welfare Admini- 
stration 


University oF DENVER, Denver, Colo. 
Graduate School, Department of Social Work 


ForDHAM UNIVERSITY 
803 Woolworth Bldg., New York 
School of Social Service 


GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SocrAL Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


InpIANA University, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Training Course for Social Work 


Loyoxta Unrversiry, Chicago, Ill. 
School of Social Work 


University oF Micuican, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Curriculum in Social Work 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC ScHooL oF SocrtaL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 


THe New York ScHoou or Socra, Work 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


NORTHWESTERN UNrversirty, Division of Social 
Work, McKinlock Campus, Chicago, III. 
William F. Byron, Chairman 


Unrversiry oF NortH Carouina, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Howard W. Odum, Dean 


Onto STATE University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SociAL WoRK 
Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIvErsITy OF PittspurGH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Division of Social Work, Graduate School 


Sr. Louts University SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SocIAL Work, 
18 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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